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“‘MANON LESCAUT” 
OPENS NEW YEAR 
AT METROPOLITAN 





-Bori, Gigli and de Luca Have 


Principal R6les in Season’s 
First Opera—Two Debuts 
Made in Lesser Parts— 
New Wagner Conductor, 


Josef Rosenstock, Makes. 


Bow with “Meistersinger” 


OR the forty-fifth time, an “opening 

night” of bustle and fashion aus- 
picated a Metropolitan Opera season 
in the famous old Broadway house on 
Monday, Oct. 28, and there was the 
familiar reunion of artists on the stage 
and auditors out in front, the former 
bowing to the plaudits the latter be- 
stowed in the perfunctory way charac- 
teristic of these annual new begin- 
nings. Opening nights are seldom elec- 
trical occasions, and “Manon Lescaut,” 
the opera chosen for this one, was not 
a work to kindle any fresh excitement 
in its own right. 

The opera, however, had the benefit 
of three such admirable and popular 
singers as Lucrezia Bori, Beniamino 
Gigli and Giuseppe de Luca, cast re- 
spectively as Manon, des Grieux and 
Lescaut. There were also two débuts, 


Eleanor la Mance taking over the 
contralto réle of the Musician who has 
one not very necessary solo to sing, 
and Alfredo Gandolfi employing his 
baritone voice to project over the foot- 
lights the few phrases allotted to a 
Sergeant. Pavel Ludikar was in- 
vested with Geronte and the other 
parts allotted among Alfio Tedesco, 
Angelo Bada, George Chanovsky, 
Marek Windheim and Millo Picco. 

Tullio Serafin conducted and with a 
fervor that maintained a bright glow 
in the orchestral realization of Puc- 
cini’s melodious music; sometimes to 
the absorption of the resonance of the 
voices of the principals in the sweep 
of his singing strings. Miss Bori was 
lovely to look upon and almost equally 
winsome in song, when her upper voice 
was not overtaxed, as in one off-quality 
high C. Mr. Gigli sang with a pleas- 
urable degree of restraint much of the 
time, and was particularly successful 
with “Donna non Vida Mai.” Mr. de 
Luca, if not the most colorful of Les- 
cauts, was one who could be depended 
upon to sing well. Ernest Lert, the 
new stage manager, was in charge be- 
hind the curtain, and a smooth per- 
formance was placed to his credit for 
this first effort. 

“Manon Lescaut” calls for no new 
discussion in this day. It won its 
place in the repertoire of the opera 
houses of the world by its freshness 
of material and the skill with which 
this material was utilized. Puccini 
has written other scores more typical, 
more completely the expression of the 
Puccini personality. He also contrived 
later to build more sympathy for his 
stage personages. But in the depor- 

(Continued on page 6) 





© Carlo Edwards 

Notable Group at rehearsal of “The Girl of the Golden West” revived at Metropoli- 

tan on Oct. 2, 19 years after its world premiere there. Front row, General Manager 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza; Maria Jeritza, who sang Minnie, and David Belasco, author 

of the play. Back row, Vincenzo Bellezza, who conducted, Lawrence Tibbett, as 
Jack Rance, Armando Agnini and Ernst Lert, stage managers. 





NEW ORGAN OPENED 
IN CARNEGIE HALL 


Pietro Yon Dedicates Fine 
Instrument— Prominent 


Musicians Take Part 


An invited audience of capacity pro- 
portions attended the concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Monday evening, Nov. 4, 
for the dedication of the new Kilgen 
organ. Personages prominent in many 
fields other than music were at hand 
for this event. Souvenir programs were 
distributed to which special contribu- 
tions had been made by Richard Al- 
drich, critic emeritus of the New York 
Times, William J. Henderson, critic of 
the Sun, Dr. John Erskine, novelist and 
head of the Juilliard Foundation, and 
A. Walter Kramer, Editor-in-chief of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The organ was used in the opening 
number, a “Hymn of Glory” for organ 
and orchestra by Ravenello with Pietro 


A. Yon at the console. There followed 
the chorus “Thanks be to God” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” sung by the 
chorus of the Oratorio Society under 
Walter Damrosch’s baton. 

Albert Stoessel, who conducted the 
opening number, was conductor for 
Gina Pinnera, soprano, who sang 
Mascagni and Verdi arias thrillingly 

(Continued on page 5) 


MASCAGNT’S <IRIS”’ 
IS FIRST NOVELTY 


Mason Sings Title Rdle, 
Polacco Conducts in 
Chicago 
(By wire to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


CHICAGO, Nov. 5.—The ways of op- 
eratic managements are inscrutable. It 
must forever remain among those things 
which passeth understanding, why the 
Chicago Civic Opera, on the second 
night in its new home, chose to offer 
an eager and expectant public such 
hopeless, tiring drivel as Mascagni’s 
“Ire.” 

In all our experience it is rivalled in 
sheer boresomeness and futility only by 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” Twenty years 
ago “Iris” was sung in this city by 
the Metropolitan Company to a younger 
and more innocent world. It would be 
a nice problem in operatic mathematics 
to sleuth out the exact reason why it 
was summoned from oblivion to cast 
a pall over the gala opening week of 
the Civic Opera. 

Bad as the opera is, one shudders 
to think what it might have been in 
the hands of lesser talent, for the effort 
expended upon it was of a high order. 
Edith Mason sang the title réle with 
a voice of such cool, exquisite beauty 
that, in spite of our better judgment, 
we were at times momentarily con- 
vinced that she was singing real music. 
And to the eye she presented a charm- 

(Continued on page 5) 





CHICAGO DEDICATES 
NEW OPERA HOUSE 
WITH FESTIVE ‘AIDA’ 


Audience Regaled by Inspec- 
tion of $20,000,000 Audi- 
torium—Rosa Raisa Heads 
Cast of Favorites Includ- 
ing Marshall, Formichi, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Bar- 
omeo and Burke—Polacco 
Conducts Performance 

(By wire to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


WHICAGO, Nov. 4.—One hundred 
years ago, on a plot of marshy 
ground on the banks of a sluggish 
river flowing into Lake Michigan, there 
was erected the Sauganash Hotel, the 
first hostelry in the village of Chicago. 
A half century passed, and the Sau- 
ganash had made way for the Wigwam, 
where, in 1860, Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for the presidency. Another 
fifty years, and on practically the same 
historic plot of ground there arose an 
imposing structure of steel and stone, 
rising forty-five stories toward the sky 
and costing $20,000,000—the new home 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, opened on 
Monday, Nov. 4. 

A prolonged round of applause 
greeted Giorgio Polacco as he took his 
place in the conductor’s stand and mo- 
tioned the orchestra into “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Then the lights 
lowered and the familiar strains of the 
“Aida” motive signalized the fact that 
another opera season had begun. 

Despite the objections of some of the 
more advanced, the management made 
no mistake in choosing “Aida” for the 
festive occasion. For, aside from the 
suitability of the music, it permitted 
the casting of a group of singers whose 
rise to glory has been coincident with 
that of the Chicago Opera. 

Chief of these was Rosa Raisa, who 
literally grew up with the company and 
has endeared herself to this public as 
but few singers ever have or ever will. 
Raisa is distinctly Chicago’s own. Tri- 
umphs elsewhere on the globe can never 
erase Chicago’s proprietary attitude 
toward her. Of course, as the Ethio- 
pian slave girl, she was in her element. 
The powerful voice, with its depth and 
richness of color, soared to the heights 
of Verdi’s melodic line with all its accus- 
tomed thrill, and with perhaps an added 
emotional impulse redolent of the occa- 
sion. Mme. Raisa was enthusiastically 
welcomed back by the audience, and re- 
sponded to many curtain calls alone 
and with her colleagues. 

Charles Marshall is another whose 
fame has been bound up with Chicago 
operatic activities. He was in excellent 
voice, and gave a neat and resounding 
account of Rhadames’ heroic duties. 
Cesare Formichi, for whose resonant 
baritone the music of Amonasro might 
well have been written, was again an 
imposing figure, and Virgilio Lazzari, 
who has attained fame rarely allotted to 
a basso, offered his usual complete por- 
trait of the high priest. . 

Cyrena Van Gordon, like Raisa, a 
genuine child of the Chicago Opera, 
was a regal, opulent-voiced Amneris, an 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West’ * Returns to Metropolitan 


The averted lynching in the final scene of the “Girl of the Golden West” as revived on Nov. 2 at the Metropolitan. 








© by Carlo Edwards 


Maria Jeritza as Minnie holds the miners at bay. 


The role of Dick Johnson was sung by Giovanni Martinelli and that of Jack Rance by Lawrence Tibbett. 


LMOST two decades after its 
A premiere at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Dec. 10, 
1910, Giulio Gatti-Casazza revived the 
late Giacomo Puccini’s three act opera, 
“The Girl of the Golden West (La Fan- 
ciulla del West)” on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 2, the first of his revivals 
for this season. There was, of course, 
much less excitement this time than 
when the work was first heard, for on 
that occasion the composer was present, 
Arturo Toscanini was the -conductor 
and Enrico Caruso was adding a new 
role to his then limited list. But if the 
event last week was one of lesser pub- 
lic interest, it was, nevertheless, one of 
great enthusiasm. 

This time, Maria Jeritza was giving 
us the first view of her Minnie which 
she has sung in Vienna; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli was a Dick Johnson new to us, 
though the creator of the role in 1911 
at Rome’s Costanzi; Lawrence Tibbett 
was disclosing his portrayal of Jack 
Rance, the wicked sheriff. Those in the 
great audience who had heard Emmy 
Destinn, Caruso and Pasquale Amato 
in the three leading roles were eager 
to make comparisons. And there were 
many, too, to whom the opera was in 
no sense a revival but a real novelty. 

Puccini, who after his early ‘Le 
Villi” set to music only plays which had 
won a popular success, doubtless seized 
on David Belasco’s play of the days of 
’49 in California with an eye to captur- 
ing the American public. The play had 
been a high light in the American 
theatre with Blanche Bates as The 
Girl. It seemed logical enough that a 
.-musical setting of it would exert a 
powerful appeal. Fact is that it at- 
tracted the public’s favor least of all 
Puccini’s operas heard here. Whether 
the fault was Miss Destinn’s failure to 
depict Minnie convincingly or Mr. 


Caruso’s decidedly un-American ap- 
pearance as Johnson, or the music it- 
self has always been a matter of con- 
jecture among those who heard the 
opera in 1910. It was certainly not 
Mr. Amato’s Jack Rance; for his de- 
lineation of the gambler-sheriff rivaled 
that of the late Frank Keenan, who 
played the part with Miss Bates in Mr. 
Belasco’s original production, the role 
always regarded as one of Mr. Amato’s 
most memorable achievements. 


Too Modern in 1910 


The music of “The Girl of the Golden 
West” was found, in 1910, to be “too 
modern.” Critics and public united in 
deploring what they called Puccini’s de- 
parture from the straight and narrow 
path of melodic utterance for which he 
had become so well known in the scores 
of his “Tosca,” ““Bohéme” and “Madama 
Butterfly.” To be sure, the harmonic 
developments of Debussy and other 
then contemporary French composers 
had been investigated by the adroit 
Italian opera composer, but not exclu- 
sively for “The Girl.” Had he not made 
use of augmented triads and those suc- 
cessions of ninth chords in “Butter- 
fly?” Had not his style undergone 
considerable alteration before he set 
out to compose the music for his second 
essay in Belasco drama? 

I recall the dress rehearsal of “The 
Girl” back in December, 1910, very 
vididly. There was no end of lamenta- 
tion over Puccini’s music being deficient 
in melody. And yet only a few years 
before the same fault had been found 
with his “Butterfly” when it was first 
given here. Think of it: “Butterfly,” 
with its honeyed “Un bel di,” its sev- 
eral arias for Lieut. Pinkerton, its hum- 
ming chorus, its duet for Butterfly and 
Suzuki, called lacking in melody! 
There are those who will doubt my 
statement; in defense of it I refer them 





“Minnie” in the 
Revival of Puccini’s Opera 


Maria Jeritza, as 


to the public library where the bound 
files of the newspapers of the day may 
be read. Puccini had advanced from 
“Butterfly” to “The Girl.” His musical 
speech was what he believed suited the 
text. That text called for music of an 
entirely different stripe than did the 
book of Sardou, which had won him 
fame with “Tosca.” He realized that 
and explored new territory, perhaps at 
the expense of popular success. 

Much fault was found, too, with his 
music being un-American, a charge 
which it has always seemed to me was 
made unjustly. To be sure, Puccini 
was unfamiliar with much of the life 
of the mining camps of California in 
the days of the gold rush of 1849. But 
would that disqualify him to write the 


music for a drama taking place there? 
How many American composers were 
or are familiar with that particular 
locale? Puccini did investigate some of 
our indigenous musical material and 
there are numerous places in the score 
that bear proof of his research. The 
song of nostalgia which the camp min- 
strel, Jake Wallace sings. in the first 
act is based on an American tune, the 
theme of Dick Johnson, first given out 
in the full brass in the prelude, re- 
veals familiarity with the ragtime 
rhythms of the turn of the century. 
These are but details of a big canvas. 
Their presence is only a contributing 
factor. The score itself possesses, as 
does no other by Puccini, a bigness and 
an expansiveness which suggest the 
West, its plains, its open spaces. There 
is a surge and a fullness in this music 
that is gripping. And it is as unmis- 
takably Puccini as any music he com- 
posed. 

Rather do I think that the drama 
failed in 1910 to grip its audience be- 
cause of the incongruousness, for 
Americans only, of seeing Italian sing- 
ers, principals and chorus (the opera 
has only a male chorus, representing the 
miners) singing Italian words on a spe- 
cifically America subject. After all, 
only a local objection. 


Music Fresh and Vital 


Last Saturday the music sounded 
amazingly fresh, vital, and, above all, 
undated. The instrumentation is su- 
perbly fashioned and a far advance 
over the early Puccini. Melodically 
there are noteworthy pages, too many 
to mention. What of it if the “Dolce 
vivere e morir” in Act II seems trite 
to our American ears because it re- 
calls an old-time popular song, “Let’s 
All Go up to Maud’s,” of which Puc- 


(Continued on following page) 
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Colorful Revival Recalls Historic World Premiere in N ew York 
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(Continued from opposite page) 


cini in all probability never heard! Or 
if the waltz melody in Act I is very 
naive? Puccini certainly could not be 
expected to suggest that a waltz played 
on a concertina in a California mining 
camp was of sterner stuff. That mel- 
ody he has more than redeemed by his 
later transformation of it, notably in 
the love duet. 

In no opera has he handled more 
naturally (aspiring operatic composers 
please note!) the musical speech of the 
ensemble. The miners’ conversational 
bits flow naturally; this dialogue is 
never forced nor stilted. As for the 
choral writing in the first and last 
acts it is among the very best pages in 
the composer’s output. 

The production was conducted by 
Vincenzo Bellezza, whose tempi were 
in the main admirable, and who put 
into his delivery of the music great 
warmth and fire. But the cuts were 
miatters for amazement. Minnie’s “Io 
non son che una povera fanciulla” in 
Act I; her “Oh, se sapeste come il vivere 
é allegro!” in Act II and the touching 
“E anche tu lo vorrai, Joe” in Act III, 
to mention but three, are too impor- 
tant to be deleted, as well as other 
passages given in the original perform- 
ances. 


A Strenuous Minnie 


Mme. Jeritza’s Minnie was precisely 
what was to be expected. She was vio- 
lent from her first to her last entrance, 
dashed and rolled about the stage as 
no other singer in my experience has 
ventured to. That she charged the finale 
of the second act with her electric per- 
sonality and held the audience with 
her very obvious histrionics is readily 
admitted. But in no sense did she sug- 
gest to me The Girl. Her gestures and 
actions were thoroughly European. 
There was no feeling of tenderness, 
nothing of the softness that Minnie, 
according to Mr. Belasco’s_ story, 
brought into the lives of those rough 
and ready men for whom she was 
mother, confidante and teacher. Vocal- 
ly she was quite as violent as she was 
in her acting. Her high C in the 
“S’amavan tanto!” in Act I was a far 
cry from the glorious tone Miss Des- 
tinn used to give us with such ease 
and security. 

As for the business in the scene with 
the sheriff in Act II, contrary to the 
libretto’s directions, good taste will 
probably eliminate its continuance. Mr. 
Rance is booked to embrace her and 
kiss her, not to attack her. Nor does 
leaving the final scene on horseback 
make an effective tableau, whereas 
walking off slowly singing the “Addio, 
mio California,’ as prescribed by the 
libretto, gives just the right touch. 

Mr. Martinelli made a far more ef- 
fective Dick Johnson than some had 
suspected he would. He was buoyant 
in his acting, and gave the music al- 
lotted to him an admirable exposition in 
every way. Rarely have I heard him 
sing more affectingly than in his “Ch’ 
ella mi creda” and the passage preced- 
ing it, “Risparmiate lo scherno,” one 
of the sincerest pages in all Puccini. 

In Jack Rance Mr. Tibbett added to 
his operatic roles an important one and 
did so with distinction. Mr. Tibbett 
developed his own conception of the 
part and with excellent makeup and a 
minimum of gesture carried it through 
to a logical and always effective con- 
clusion. He was in splendid voice and 
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The scene of the averted lynching, corresponding to that shown on the opposite page, of the 1910 production. 


In this 


picture will be recognized Dinh Gilly, Enrico Caruso, Emmy Destinn and Pasquale Amato 


made a deep impression in the “Minnie, 
dalla mia casa son partito.” 


Ovation for Belasco 


There were numerous recalls for the 
principals; after the second they 
brought on Mr. Belasco, who was given 
an ovation, and Mr. Bellezza. Joseph 
Macpherson sang the music of Wallace 
in the first act with lovely quality, 
Mr. Picco was a good Larkens, Miss 
Besuner an adequate Wowkle, though 
she effaced no memories of the late 
Marie Mattfeld. Nor did Mr. Mar- 
shall as Sonora rival Dinh Gilly of the 
original cast. The other roles were 
sung by the Messrs. Tedesco, Pasero, 
Bada, Gabor, Cehanovsky, Paltrinieri, 
Windheim, Malatesta, Ananian and 
Altglass. The stage direction of 
Ernest Lert and Armando Agnini was 
in no sense noteworthy. Miss Jeritza’s 
violence was responsible, I dare say, for 
the falling off of the wooden bolt on 
her cabin door, and for the ladder 
being in full view on the entrance of 
the sheriff, thus revealing to him that 
someone was concealed above long 
before the falling of the drop of blood. 

The audience seemed to like “The 
Girl of the Golden West” last week, if 
applause means anything. What the 
Metropolitan has done in this revival 
deserves much praise. It would deserve 
even more if it restored some of the 
music that has been cut and advised 
Mme. Jeritza that there is such a thing 
in operatic acting as contrast and 
subtlety. Three acts of constant ener- 
gizing weary the listener. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Martino-Rossi, baritone, 
will sing for the Hollywood (Cal.) 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 29. He will fill 
other engagements while on the Pacific 
Coast this winter. 


Giuseppe 


Carnegie Hall’s New 
Organ Is Dedicated 


(Continued from page 3) 

and for Reinald Werrenrath who sang 
“Wotan’s Abschied” from “Die Wal- 
kiire” nobly. And in Mr. Damrosch’s 
“Peace Hymn of the Republic” and the 
familiar Kremser arrangement of the 
Netherlands “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” 
Mr. Stoessel led the combined forces, 
Mr. Werrenrath singing the solo in the 
latter piece, Hugh Porter accompany- 
ing at the organ. 

The new organ was naturally the 
center of attraction. Mr. Yon, who had 
planned the specifications with the 
builders, gave a superb demonstration 
both of the organ’s quality and his own 
mastery in the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s First Sonata, two Bach 
works, Charles S. Skilton’s “American 
Indian Fantasy,” Russolo’s “Chimes of 
St. Mark’s” and two of his own com- 
positions, “Echo” and Second Concert 
Study. He was applauded to the echo. 

The dedication address was made by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. 

The speaker rejoiced that the famous 
old hall was not to be torn down. 

“Music is the angel of peace and the 
antidote of despair,” he said. “She 
comforts sorrow and lends wings to joy. 
She expresses more than words can 
utter and opens to the soul those se- 
cret places of creation where the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. She brings 
to the listening ear a prophecy of hu- 
man harmony and a proof of divine 
reality. If God were only a deaf power 
and man only a fighting animal music 
could never be. There is no truer hand- 
maid of faith and hope and love than 
music.” 


Season’s First 
Novelty in Chicago 


**Tris”’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


ing picture, although a combination of 
the histrionic talents of Bernhardt, 
Dusé and Modjeska would hardly suf- 
fice to bring the character of Iris to 
life. Excellent singing, too, was the 
offering of Antonio Cortis, a tenor who 
improves from season to season and 
deserves better tasks than this. 

Giacomo Rimini showed his usual 
versatile skill as Kyoto, the villain of 
the piece, and it was due mostly to his 
efforts that the one dramatic climax 
of the piece was attained at the close 
of the second act. 

Virgilio Lazzari had another of his 
old-man réles, which he does so well, 
and Hilda Burke sang a brief bit with 
telling effect. Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted, but his task was as hopeless as 
that of the singers. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


Civic Opera Begins 


Its Year with ‘‘ Aida’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
abiding favorite with Chicago audiences. 
Some of the most commendable vocalism 
of the evening was that of Chase Baro- 
meo, whose smooth, expertly handled 
bass voice dignified the measures of the 
King. Hilda Burke likewise gave much 
pleasure with her fluent singing of the 
Priestess’ music. 

To Polacco, in the pit, goes the credit 
for an affectionate, shrewdly calculated 
direction of a performance somewhat 
hampered at times by nerves and at 
others decidedly stimulated by the same 
unaccountable force. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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HE Conductorless Orchestra began 

its season in New York, and two 
series of the Philharmonic Symphony 
began, thus increasing the activities of 
local symphonic bodies. Mr. Toscanini 
gave the first program of the Sunday 
afternoon series at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Schelling began the Children’s 
series, with Guila Bustabo, a young 
violinist, making a distinct success. 
Efrem Zimbalist was soloist with the 
conductorless group. 


Mozart Supplies Quasi-Novelty 


New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 24, evening. The program: 


Adagio and Fugue for Strings.......... Mozart 
Double Concerto for Violin, ‘’Cello and 
a ery a ers Brahms 
CPU | on cadsccdecbesiccesseices Stravinsky 
FLAG sci victesees seb perks reosnen Debussy 


Mr. Toscanini went to Mozart for a 
quasi-novelty and found it in the Ada- 
gio and Fugue, which that master put 
into string quartet form some three 
years before his death, though the 
fugue came into being as a composi- 
tion for two pianos some five years 
earlier. It was a stirring exordium. 
But one previous orchestral perform- 
ance, by the Boston Symphony under 
Max Fiedler, is of record in this coun- 
try, though the Flonzaleys and pos- 
sibly other string quartets have made 
use of the score as chamber music. 
The fugue has the first advantage of 
a strong and individual subject and 
is built with consummate art. As with 
so many of the fugues of Bach, its for- 
mal mold is no barrier to deep emo- 
tional expressiveness. The Adagio 
that serves as a Prelude possesses the 
pathos and more than a little of the 
dramatic power of the profounder mo- 
ments of “Don Giovanni.” Mr. Tos- 
canini led his players in a superbly 
vital performance. 

Messrs. Guidi and Wallenstein gave 
an able if not exceptional performance 
of the Brahms Double Concerto. In 
“La Mer,” which has assumed a new 
enchantment by virtue of Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s superlative treatment of it, the 
Philharmonic brasses made magical 
music of the concluding pages. 





Conductorless Orchestra 


Conductorless Symphony Orchestra, 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, soloist. 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, evening. The 


program: 

Symphony in D (Koechel 504).......... Mozart 

Comeeree Gor Viste. cs cccseccscises Beethoven 
Mr. Zimbalist 

PEE. . we ncs cngadeeepede wars 6s ng Ruggles 


Introduction and Cortege de Noces, from 
ee SE” vckdnwes cecees Rimsky-Korsakoff 
With its name altered to correspond 

to what its patrons insisted upon 

styling it, the organization which last 
year was known as the American Sym- 
phonic Ensemble demonstrated at this 
concert, the first of its second season, 
that it has improved the tonal quality 
of its ensemble. Precision and unity 
were achieved in the Mozart Symphony, 
though it did not possess all the light- 
ness and spontaneity that could have 
been wished. A generally creditable 
accompaniment was given Mr. Zim- 

balist in the Concerto, and he drew a 

beautiful tone, which he united with 

a dignified style. The performance, 

however, had some insecurity of in- 

tonation and a tendency toward drag- 
ging. Mr. Ruggles was present to 
hear his “Portals” performed twice, as 
it was repeated. This work, first 
heard at a concert of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild some years 
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Conductorless Orchestra Joins New York’s Symphonic Pageant 





Guila Bustabo, young violinist, who 
played with the Philharmonic-Symphony 


ago, is still to be regarded as “ultra- 
modern” in its wide-spaced disharmony. 
O. T. 


Second Junior Philharmonic 


The second of the Junior Concerts of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony was given 
under the baton of Ernest Schelling ir 
Carnegie Hall on the morning of Oct. 
26. Yolanda Méré, who was to have 
been soloist in the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo, was taken ill and Mr. Schelling, 
relinquishing the baton to Hans Lange, 
played the concerto himself. The or- 
chestral numbers included the Over- 
ture to Weber’s “Oberon,” J. C. Bach’s 
Sinfonia in B Flat, the Overture No. 
3, to Beethoven’s “Fidelio” and “The 
Ride of the Valkyries.” Mr. Schelling 
interspersed the musical numbers with 
explanatory notes and lantern slides 
that were both interesting and illumi- 
nating and gave great delight to his 
hearers both old and young. H. 


American Orchestral Society 


After a year of holiday abroad, Chal- 
mers Clifton, conductor of the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society, returned to the 
podium of that organization to conduct 
110 youths through an exacting pro- 
gram on the afternoon of Oct. 29. 
The works played included Haydn’s 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 9, Tschai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Fan- 
taisie, De Falla’s “Nights in the Gar- 
dens of Spain” with Bruce Simonds as- 
sisting at the piano, and the “Meister- 
singer” Overture. Mr. Clifton has to 
face, yearly, the problem of a changing 
personnel and for this reason the unity 
achieved by his orchestra is all the more 
remarkable. Throughout the afternoon 
the playing of the body was notable 
for fine balance and for quick response 
to the conductor’s baton. An audience 
of unusual size filled Carnegie Hall. 

D. 


A Novelty by Busch 
New York Philharmonic, Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 31, evening. The program: 


Ss OL o.oo cue titivés omnes 0 hae c Berlioz 
—— Rene Pollain, viola soloist 
Variations on a Theme of Mozart........ Busch 


(First Performance) 
“Sarabande,” for orchestra and chorus 
, Roger-Ducasse 
With chorus from the Schola Cantorum 
a I Se =>) ES Pee: Sibelius 
Not even Mr. Toscanini could make 
the faded Berlioz Symphony other 


than a reminder that times have 





changed, that tunes once banal grow 
more so and that orchestration which 
was “advanced” in its time becomes 
quite the most normal-sounding in the 
world as other innovators carry the art 
ever farther on. But the performance 
was a very admirable one and Mr. Pol- 
lain’s viola sang the réle of Harold 
warmly and well. The Variations—by 
Adolph Busch, the violinist, not 
brother Fritz, the conductor—were 
Regeresque and sound Kappeilmeister 
music, no more, no less. They were 
given their due. 

The Schola chorus contributed to a 
smooth and harmonious presentation of 
the Roger-Ducasse number, which Josef 
Stransky introduced at these concerts 
eleven years ago. “Finlandia” had its 
share of the ardors of an evening of 
highly intensified playing. OG, T. 


First Children’s Concert 


Under the baton of Ernest Schelling, 
the first of the Children’s Concerts of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony was given 
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on the morning of Nov. 2, with Guila 
Bustabo, a youthful violinist, as solo- 
ist. Mr. Schelling began with the 
merry Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro,” which he followed with 
the Fugue from Beethoven’s String 
Quartet, Op. 59. Other numbers were 
the Pizzicato movement from Tschai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony and the 
Overture to Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride.” The penultimate number wa: 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
which everyone was invited to sing. 

Young Miss Bustabo, a pupil of Leon 
Sametini, played with amazing fin- 
esse and fine tone, the first movement 
of Wieniawski’s First Concerto in F 
Sharp Minor. Needless to say she was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm 
from the youthful members of her 
audience as well as the grown-ups 
present. 

Mr. Schelling made his customary 
explanations of instruments and of the 
music played, creating a delightful 
atmosphere of intimacy. M. 











At the Metropolitan 

















(Continued from page 3) 
tation at Havre he wrote one of the 
best ensemble scenes of latter-day 
Italian opera. His later successes have 
not dwarfed that scene or bereft it of 
its appeal. 





Josef Rosenstock’s Début 


From Wiesbaden—and further back 
Darmstadt and Vienna—Josef Rosen- 
stock came to the Metropolitan Satur- 
day night as the new Wagner conduc- 
tor of the opera house. His first duty 
was not the easiest one that could have 
been assigned to him, for he stepped 
into the pit to lead “Meistersinger,” an 
opera concerning which many Metro- 
politan habitués have strong opinions 
and some long-cherished complaints. 
Fuller and fairer appraisal of the new 
conductor can be made later. Of this 
“Meistersinger,” it can only be written 
that it was generally fast (though in 
the scene of the Serenade it erred in the 
other direction) and that singers and 
orchestra were frequently in disagree- 
ment. None of the principals was in 
the best of voice, but it was possible 
to take pleasure in the finely conceived 
Sachs of Clarence Whitehill, the good 
looks of Grete Stiickgold’s Eva, and 
the competence of George Meader’s 
David. Henriette Wakefield sang Mag- 
dalena; Rudolf Laubenthal, Walther; 
Gustav Schuetzendorf, Beckmesser; 
Richard Mayr, Pogner; and Arnold 
Gabor, Kothner. ok 





The First “Aida” 

Verdi’s “Aida” which usually leads 
in the number of performances, had its 
first hearing of the season on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 31, with Elisabeth 
Rethberg in the title-réle, Lauri-Volpi 
as Rhadames; Mme. Matzenauer as 
Amneris; Ezio Pinza as Ramfis; Mario 
Basiola as Amonasro, and the lesser 
réles taken by Joseph Macpherson, 
Alfio Tedesco and Charlotte Ryan. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 


“Gioconda” for “Norma” 





Due to the last-moment illness of 
Rosa Ponselle, the opera of Friday 
night, Nov. 1, was changed from 
“Norma” to “Gioconda” and Leonora 


Corona assumed the  name-part. 
Lauri-Volpi took the difficult part of 
Enzo, having sung in “Aida” the pre- 
vious night and “Andrea Chenier” two 
nights before in Brooklyn. The occa- 
sion was further notable on account of 
the New York début of Tancredi 
Pasero who appeared as Alvise instead 
of as Oroveso in the Bellini work. 
Miss Corona’s Gioconda is familiar. 
Suffice it to say that she was up to 
her usual standard. Mr. Pasero made 
a marked impression both by his excel- 
lent singing and by his finely re- 
strained acting. Julia Claussen ap- 
peared as Laura; Marion Telva as La 
Cieca; Mario Basiola as Barnaba. 
The other réles were assumed by Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, Giordano Paltrinieri 
and Louis D’Angelo. 

“Mignon” on Saturday night was 
distinguished by some beautiful singing 
by Lucrezia Bori in the title-réle and 
Beniamino Gigli as Wilhelm Meister. 
Leon Rothier sang Lothario and Thalia 
Sabanieeva Philine successfully. Others 
in the cast were Ellen Dalossy, Angelo 
Bada and James Wolfe. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. G. 





First Sunday Night Concert 


At the first Sunday Night Concert 
on Nov. 4, the singers were Dreda Aves 
and Nanette Guilford, sopranos; Julia 


Claussen and Marion Telva, con- 
traltos; Alfio Tedesco and Armand 
Tokatya, tenors; Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, and Léon _ Rothier, bass. 


Wilfred Pelletier conducted the orches- 
tra. Mr. Tibbett’s two numbers were 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue, and “Vision 
Fugitive” from “Hérodiade” in both of 
which he won rounds of applause. Mr. 
Tedesco sang “Una Furtiva” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” Miss Guilford was 
heard in “O Cieli Azzurri” from 
“Aida” Mme. Claussen in La Cieca’s 
aria from “Gioconda” Miss Telva in 
“Ah, mon Fils” from “Le Prophéte” 
and Mr. Tokatyan in “O Paradiso” 
from “L’Africaine.” The ensemble 
numbers included the male Trio from 
“Faust” sung by Messrs. Tokatyan, 
Tibbett and Rothier, the Duet from 
Act I of “Aida” sung by Mmes. Aves 
and Claussen and the trio from Act 
III of “Tales of Hoffmann” sung by 
Mmes. Guilford, Telva and Mr. Rothier. 
The orchestra played excerpts from 


“La Forza del Destino,” “Sniego- 
rotchka,” “Eugene Oniegin,” and 
Bizet’s “Jeux d’Enfants.” J. 
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Janssen’s“New Y ear’s Eve in New York” 
Given First Performance in Cleveland 


Sokoloff Presents Ultra-Modern Symphonic Work by Amer- 
ican Who Combines Jazz Band with Orchestra—Cortot 
Soloist at Second Program—Museum of Art Begins 


Series 
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LEVELAND, Nov. 5.—The Cleve- 

land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, began its twelfth season on 
the evening of Oct. 17, with a program 
that not only attracted the largest first 
night audience in the orchestra’s his- 
tory, but a program that introduced an 
ultra-modern American work to the 
country. oe. 
Year’s Eve in New York,” a symphonic 
poem for full orchestra and jazz band, 
coming at the end of a program which 
included Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, and 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, 
created a stir throughout the hall when 
three saxophones and a banjo were in- 
troduced into the symphony orchestra. 

Mr. Janssen, well known to lovers of 
musical comedy, says that the idea for 
a symphonic poem embodying the 
legitimate use of jazz occurred to him 
in the course of a conversation with 
Carl Engel, distinguished musicologist, 
and Chief of the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress. The young New 
York composer was in Cleveland for 
the premiere of his work, and was 
cheered by both the evening and ma- 
tinée audiences. 

“New Year’s Eve” is a work in the 
Lisztian manner, seasoned in the Amer- 
ican style. It opens with a glittering 
chromatic glissando running through 
the entire orchestra. The theme leads 
the way to a thoughtful episode before 
the strokes of midnight bring breath- 
less excitement. Suspense, created by 
the composer’s skillful embroidery 
about each sounding of the gong, was 
intensified by Mr. Sokoloff’s playing of 
the score. The jazz section which fol- 
lows, while typical American dance 
music, is full of meaning and color. 
The working out of the theme brings 
an intensely moving episode, and the 
close of the piece leaves the listener 
with the feeling of having encountered 
a man who not only thinks significant 
thoughts, but who expresses them 
clearly. Mr. Sokoloff gave the new 
work every chance, and its enthusiastic 
reception was his reward. 


Cortot Is Soloist 


Alfred Cortot appeared with the 
Cleveland Orchestra on the second pro- 
gram of the season, on Oct. 24 and 26, 
playing his own arrangement of Bach’s 
Concerto in F. Minor for piano and 
orchestra, a work never before heard 
in Cleveland, and Grieg’s Concerto in 
\ Minor. On this interesting pro- 
gram were two works beside the Bach, 
new to Cleveland. Through the cour- 
tesy of Carl Engel, chief of the music 
division of the Library of Congress, 
Mr. Sokoloff obtained the score of two 
excerpts from “Le Carnaval du Par- 
nasse,” an opera-ballet by the eigh- 
teenth century composer De Mondon- 
ville. These little pieces which were 
dedicated to Madame Pompadour are 
full of the intricate grace that charac- 
terized the court of. Louise XV. Con- 
trasting with this delicate music was 
D’Indy’s symphonic poem, Op. 61, “A 
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Day on the Mountain.” Mr. Sokoloff 
conducted the work so as to make its 
profound poetic significance clear even 
on first hearing. 

Mr. Cortot’s playing of the Bach 
number was very fine. Especially 
beautiful was the Largo movements in 
which M. Cortot exhibited wonderful 





Nikolai 


Sokoloff, Conductor of the 


Cleveland Orchestra 


depth of tone. The Grieg was in 
direct contrast to the Bach’s number. 
Mr. Cortot was recalled half a dozen 
times at both performances. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
opened its series of programs on Oct. 
18, presenting the piano sonatas of 
Beethoven with Beryl Rubinstein of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music play- 
ing four sonatas, those in E, Op. 14, 
No. 1; Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3; 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2; 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia, in E Flat, 
Op. 27, No. 1. 

Mr. Rubinstein whose techniaue and 
depth and understanding make him a 
peculiarly interesting player of Bee- 
thoven, gave this program before two 
groups, since the lecture hall of the 
Museum would not accommodate a 
sufficiently large number at one time. 
The Museum of Art is doing a unique 
thing in presenting this series, not as 
entertainment or in competition with 
other musical events, but as a cultural 
course free to the people of Cleveland 
as a part of the Museum’s contribution 
to the city’s esthetic life. Severin 
Eisenberger, Viennese pianist, who has 
come to Cleveland to the Music Settle- 
ment, will present the next group of 
sonatas on Dec. 20, 1929. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, Josef 
Fuchs, first violin; Rudolph Ringwall, 
second violin; Carlton Cooley, viola, 
and Victor de Gomez, ’cello, assisted 
by Arthur Loesser, piano, gave a pro- 
gram of chamber music at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Samuei H. Halle, 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 20. This is 





Frederick Stock, Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony 


the first of the Quartet’s concerts 
given this season in private residences 
rather than in a public hall. The pro- 
gram included Quartet in D by Mozart; 
Prelude by Turina; two Japanese 
Dances by John B. McEwen and Quin- 
tet for piano and strings by Ernest 
Bloch. This new work by Bloch the 
Quartet, assisted by Mr. Loesser, 
played in New York at its début this 
fall. 

Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of th« 
Cleveland Orchestra, was enthusiastic- 
ally acclaimed when he played Mozart’s 
Concerto No. 4, in D with the Orches 
tra, on Oct. 31 and Nov. 2. Mr. Fuchs’ 
playing is well known to Clevelanders, 
but his performance of this concerto 
was new evidence of his individuality. 
His tone is broad, clear and never 
forced. The large audience not only 
showed its appreciation of his playing 
before and after his appearance as 
soloist, but applauded him when he 
returned to his desk as concertmaster. 

This week Mr. Sokoloff treated sym 
phony patrons to his inspired reading 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” 
This stirring music displays the gen- 
eral excellence of the Orchestra and its 
conductor. The program opened with 
“Three Pieces for Small Orchestra,” by 
Domenico Scarlatti. Orchestrated by 
Roland-Manuel, a pupil of Ravel. 
These are brilliant little pieces. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 


NOVEL PROGRAM HEARD 





Family Groups Perform at Recital of 
Cora W. Jenkins School 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 5.—A unique 
concert was given on Oct. 6 by the 
Cora W. Jenkins School of Music in 
this city, each number being performed 
by two or more members of a family. 
Among the numbers presented on this 
occasion were Haydn’s String Quartet 
in D Minor, played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Savannah, and the Misses 
Eloise and Marjorie Savannah; string 
trios by Stanley, Sterling and Sybil 
Smith and John, Betsy and Mrs. Sut- 
ton; also songs by Mr. Marmaduke 
Maddern and Mrs. Cyrus Anderson to 
accompaniments by their daughters. 

Here is a practical appeal for more 
music in the home, and an idea that 
other schools and teachers can emulate 
to advantage. Miss Jenkins’ slogan is: 
“Nothing so exquisitely welds together 
the home as music.” 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
COMMENCES SEASON 


Organization Reveals Unity 
and Brilliance in Favor- 


ite Works 


CuicaGo, Nov. 5.—The first of the 
Tuesday series of concerts found the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
remarkable trim, for the matinee of 
Oct. 22. Seldom has the organization 
revealed so striking a brilliance, and at 
the same time so smooth a flexibility as 
in Mr. Stock’s reading of Tschaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. The same 
qualities were apparent in the remain- 
der of the program, the “Carnaval 
Romain” overture of Berlioz, Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” and an arrangement by 
Mr. Stock of the passages describing 
Siegfried’s ascent of Brunnhilde’s rock 
and the finale of Wagner’s “Siegfried.” 

The same high level of achievement 
was to be observed iin the week-end 
coneerts of Oct. 25 and 26. Both con- 
ductor and men were on the qui vive, 
and throughout the concert there were 
innumerable details of the most enjoy- 
able character. The program consisted 
of Georg Schumann’s “Liebesfriihling” 
overture, the Franck symphony, De- 
bussy’s “Iberia” and Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird” suite. 

The first popular concert of the sea- 
son on Oct. 24, attracted somewhat less 
than the customary capacity audience, 
although the orchestra upheld the high 
standards it had maintained throughout 
the week. The “Carnaval” overture of 
Glazounow, Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” suite 
and Sibelius’ “Finlandia” constituted 
the program. 





Bolognini Makes Début 


Ennio Bolognini, the new first ’cellist 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
made his début at the concerts of Nov. 
1 and 2, playing the Lalo concerto. 
Further interest was lent to the. pro- 
gram by two first performances— 
Miaskowsky’s eighth Symphony. in A 
major, and the prelude to Moussorg- 
sky’s “Khovantschina.” 

Mr. Bolognini speedily established 
himself in the good graces of the public. 
He is an excellent ’cellist, with a rather 
surprising tendency toward effects of 
lightness and delicate color. This was 
especially evident in the charming 
intermezzo of the concerto, which also 
profited by the artist’s subtle sense of 
rhythm. 

Miaskowsky’s eighth effort in sym- 
phonic form proved somewhat dis- 
appointing after the earlier works. For 
the most part it lacks the dramatic 
urge of the sixth and seventh sym- 
phonies, as well as their individual 
coloring. While as a whole it is perhaps 
more lyric in intention than the other 
symphonies, the themes are not dis- 
tinguished by any definite expressive- 
ness (save the English horn solo of the 
slow movement) nor by any marked 
individuality. 

The Moussorgsky fragment made a 
suitable preface to the symphony, and 
Chabrier’s “Espana” closed the pro- 
gram in brilliant style. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
Frederick Bristol Celebrates Ninetieth 
Birthday 

Frederick Bristol, noted voice teach- 
er, celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
on Nov. 4. Many celebrated singers of 
the past and present were pupils of 
his. He is still actually engaged in 
his profession. 
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Spanish Pianist Says We 
Have Heard Too Much 
Good Music Not to Be 


Discriminating — Believes 
New Deserve 


E ay TTURBI, the Spanish pian- 
ist who hes allready started om an 
Americam concert tewr which is one 
of the mest successful ef the season, 
says that there is mm use im trying to 
bleoff Amerika. That is the reason, 
when he was offered a contract for a 
tour im this coumtiry sevem years ago, 


he refesed it. He did mot feel that 
he wes ready tm come to the United 
Stalbes. 

“Too many Hurepeam artists make 


the mistake of thinking they cam ‘get 
away with anything,” as your saying 
is, ower bere. The result is quite a 
number of failures. Personally, I be- 
lieve the reverse tm be true. And why 
mot”? Wom hawe beard the very best 
there is im snusie fer a lomge time; you 
have had the best conductors, the best 
instrumentalists, the best singers, and 
there is mm Gouwbt that yew have now 
the wery best erchestiras; sm if Ameri- 


cons @> met know what is good in 
music, m ene eke could know. 

“| de thimk, however, that Amer- 
an sodiemes are tem anxious for 


something mew, thal they want Tun- 
neys and Dempseys of music just as 
they do im tthe prize ring. I say that 
because I am imierestied im boxing as 
well as im musi, and if I do say so 
myself Tm met 2 bad amateur im that 
hme" 
OChasnpiem Over Falke Notes 


“That is the characteristic ef your 
public which frightens me somewhat. 
Just because I am successful this year 
does mot mean that I shall be next 
year. it's mt a case of the king is 
dead, jorme live the kimg. But even 
though the kine mmay be still alive, an- 
other reioms im his stead! That is 
why I was tien abeut coming to 
Amerxa and why I put off coming. I 
know I am mot tthe worst pianist im the 
world, mor wm | the best. I do not 
claim te be a champion, except as a 
champion ower false motes. 

“Do met thimk, please, that I am 
cmTitcsing whindly. I d» not mean 
to de anything ef the sort. Your pub- 
lic can make a great mam eut of any- 
one, and I d» met want to have it said 
of me im five or tem years time, ‘Oh, 
yes! I heard himn im 1929! New, let 
me sce, who is playing this year?” I 
want t know the real spirit of 
Ameria" 

“As tm persemal] details about my- 
self, I havem't amy. I don’t think any 
artist before the public bas less of a 
histery tham I have. The only events 
im my life have beem domestic ones that 
couldn’ be of amy particular interest 
to the public im gemeral. I was born 
im Valencia im Spain, and I am a grad- 
wate of the Paris Conservatoire, but 
while I de met wish to minimize im any 
way the training I bad there, I have 
learned most of what I know by lis- 
tening. 

interested im AD Geed Music 


“7 am interested im ultra-modern mu- 
sic, but I am also interested in Bee- 
thoven and Bach I cannot say that 
I am @ specialist im the music of any 
composer. [ thimk the ultra-moderns 
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“Do Not Try to Bluff America!”’ Cautions Iturbi 
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Jose Iturbi, Spanish Pianist, a Camera Likeness and a of 
Paris Cartoonist’s Conception of Him 


have more or less lost their way and 
do not know quite where they are go- 
ing. Much of what they write seems 
to me to be music to be read rather 
than to be played. In that sense it 
is absorbingly interesting. 

“Trite though it may be to say that 
this is a result of the post-war state 
of mind, I believe it is true. The mind 
of all the world was sick. How could 
it have been otherwise? But the point 
many lose sight of is that there is no 
reason, in accepting ultra-modern mu- 
sie, fer throwing overboard all that 
has gone before. When all’s said and 
done, Bach did have a certain dispo- 
sition for music. 

“Let us have a modern movement, 
let us have atonal music by all means, 
but let us respect what is good, no 
matter of what era. Benedetto Mar- 
cello once wrote, ‘In composing an op- 
era it is not necessary to study the 
old composers, because they have not 
studied the modern composers, and it 
is not necessary to study the modern 
composers because they do not know 
the ‘old composers.’ In other words, be 
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If you feel 
idiom, 


yourself, 
in the modern 
write in it, but do not 


jeer at Mozart and 
Bach and Haydn. 

“It is told of Brahms, 
of all people, that 
when someone made a 
slighting remark about 
Mendelssohn, thinking 
to please him, he said, 
‘You must not speak ill 
Mendelssohn! He 
was the last of the 
great ones!’ 

“Of course, there are certain musi- 
cians at the present time ‘who do their 
composing, I am told, by chemical for- 
mulas. Can that be anything but a 
pose? You might write a piece and 
say it described a beefsteak, but I can- 
not think it would be a success as mu- 
sic, and it certainly would be a failure 
as a dinner! 

“The danger of too much of this 
sort of thing, however, is not so much 
what it is now but what it is leading 
to. Where is the youth of today going 
to end that knows so little of beauty? 
I mean the youth who claims that 
ultra-modernism is the be-all and the 
end-all in music, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, architecture and all the other 
things in which the restless spirit can 
be expressed, even in behavior? 

“It seems to me that its only salva- 
tion lies in holding on to what is fine 
in the past, while accepting the present 
and the future. The reverse of that, 
of course, is the dried-up pedant who 
lives only in the past. That is my ar- 
tistic creed, and I believe it to be a 
safe one.” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 








STOCKTON’S MUSIC FORCES FORECAST BUSY SEASON 





Symphony Orchestra Under Manlio 


Silva Gives First Concert— 
Other Announcements 


STOCKTON, CAL., Nov. 5.—The Stock- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Manlio Silva, 
conductor, opened the local musical sea- 
son on Oct. 17 with a program that in- 
cluded Mozart’s D Major Symphony, 
the “Rienzi” Overture, a fantasy on 
Puceini’s “Bohéme,” and the Adam 
Overture, “If I Were King.” Matteo 
Dragoni, baritone, and Olive Richardes, 
soprano, were soloists. 

The Stockton Musical Club, veteran 


organization in the concert field, began 
its new season on Nov. 6, with John 
Charles Thomas. Other artists to be 
heard are Efrem Zimbalist, Jan. 14; 
Josef Hofmann, Feb. 14; Harald Kreutz- 
berg and Yvonne Georgi, dancers, Feb. 
28, and Sigrid Onegin in March. The 
club is now in its thirty-first season, 
giving its concerts in the High Schoo! 
Auditorium. 

The College of the Pacific has in- 
augurated its annual series of concerts 
given by members of the music faculty 
and students. An orchestra of young 
people, conducted by Dean Dennis, will 
also give a series of programs. 


MILWAUKEE HEARS 
COLORFUL PROGRAM 


Conductor, Concertmaster 
and Soloist Win Acclaim 
for Performance 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 5.—The city’s new 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Frank Laird Waller gratified 
a fairly large audience at the second 
program of the year given in the Pabst 
Theater. That Mr. Waller has suc- 
ceeded in welding his diverse forces into 
greater unanimity of thought and 
smoothness of performance is increas- 
ingly evident. 

A high-light of the program was the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade” suite. 
It gave opportunity to Raymond Brown, 
concertmaster, to show what he could 
do in the special violin passages. 

The second half of the program was 
enlivened by the snappy rhythms of the 
Gershwin Concerto in F, with Helen 
Burnett as piano soloist. Miss Burnett 
played with poise and authority and 
gave full emphasis to the piquant 
rhythms. The program closed with 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” dances. 

Both the leader and the members of 
the orchestra are contributing their 
services to the orchestral movement, 
and Mr. Waller is determined to build 
an organization of high symphonic 
rank, 

A number of special services have 
been held to mark the dedication of the 
new Pilcher organ of St. James’s Epis- 
copal Church. It was built at a cost of 
$25,000. Harold E. Smith, organist and 
director of the choir of fifty voices, was 
assisted in these services by a number 
of the best organists of Milwaukee, one 
special program being devoted to the 
local chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

The MacDowell Club Orchestra, one 
of the finest organizations of the State, 
directed by Miss Pearl Brice, gave a 
special concert in the foyer of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Mendel, who 
had been generous patrons of music in 
Milwaukee for many years. Though 
this orchestra is small, it is well trained. 
Every number was given hearty ap- 
proval and encores were numerous. 
The orchestra will give a series of con- 
certs this season in the Milwaukee Art 
Institute. 

The Milwaukee Electric Post Band 
won the national contest held at Louis- 
ville and was awarded the $1,000 prize. 
The Milwaukee band, directed by Vesey 
Walker, thus becomes the official band 
of the year. Significant of the keen in- 
terest in band music in Wisconsin is the 
fact that another band of this State— 
from Kenosha—won third place and a 
$250 prize. Wisconsin’s crack drum 
corps from Racine, champions for many 
years, was eliminated in the prelimi- 
naries. C. O. SKINROOD 





Westminster Choir School in Charge 
of Ithaca Programs 


IrHaca, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The West- 
minster Choir School, which recently re- 
moved from Dayton, Ohio, to Ithaca, 
where it is affiliated with the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, will manage the 
music in thirty-nine churches. Dr. 
John Finley Williams is president of 
the Westminster School and took the 
choir to Europe last summer for a 
series of concerts. A. J.O. 














Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

That was something of a new réle in 
which Leopold Stokowski appeared the 
other evening at the first concert of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra’s New York 
season, when after the Schénberg Vari- 
ations he interrupted the hissing by 
turning to the audience and holding up 
his hand. He addressed his hearers and 
pleaded for greater tolerance toward 
works of contemporary composers of 
the left wing, which was well within his 
right, if we concede the right to con- 
ductors to make speeches. And there is, 
of course, no reason why Mr. Stokowski 
should not be permitted the same priv- 
ilege which Walter Damrosch enjoyed 
for so many years when he was con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Stokowski stepped outside his 
strictly conductorial province, however, 
and informed his audience that there 
was a large waiting list of music lovers 
who were anxious to attend the New 
York concerts of his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; that if those who were now 
subscribers did not enjoy the modern 
works on his programs, would they not 
be so good as to step aside and permit 
those on the waiting list to attend? All 
this sounded very plausible, I dare say, 
and could in no sense be disputed on 
the surface, granted that audiences are 
willing to be told that they are not wel- 
come to hiss when they do not like a 
composition. But we would like to ask 
Mr. Stokowski one question: What guar- 
antee has he that the persons who have 
applied for subscriptions to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s New York concerts 
are more tolerant than the present sub- 
scribers? Surely, the music lover who 
contemplates joining the august com- 
pany of subscribers to a symphony or- 
chestra’s series is not obliged to prepare 
a confession of his musical faith on his 
application blank! Or is he? If Mr. 
Stokowski by his remarks convinced 
anyone that he ought really to make 
way for a new subscriber, one of those 
on the waiting list, nothing will have 
been accomplished should that new sub- 
scriber be a conservative who enjoys 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann and Tschaikovsky and per- 
haps a little Wagner and Strauss. I 
fail to understand why the request was 
made, unless Arthur Judson, manager 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has pre- 
pared a statistical tabulation of the 
musical tastes of the waiting list and 
confided it to Mr. Stokowski. 

As regards hissing, I have always 
considered it a very healthy sign. I 
believe that an audience which pur- 
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chases its tickets for a concert or opera 
has the same right to hiss as to applaud. 
Both are means for expressing one’s 
emotional reaction to what has just 
taken place. If hissing, as contended by 
some, is bad taste, what shall we say to 
applause after an exalted bit of quiet 
music, such as the ending of the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin”? Surely nothing 
is more barbarous than the clapping of 
hands. And yet it is a tradition which 
everyone accepts without comment. 


* * *£ 


When the Cleveland String Quartet 
appeared the other day in its New York 
debut, some old timers commented on 
the excellence of its ensemble, and on 
learning that its members were all 
Cleveland Orchestra first men expressed 
some surprise at their having time to 
work together during the orchestra’s 
busy season. 

Well, the answer is that this quartet, 
comprising Joseph Fuchs, concertmas- 
ter, and Rudolph Ringwall, one of the 
first violins and assistant conductor, 
Carlton Cooley, first viola, and Victor 
de Gomez, first ’cello, is enabled to do 
so because the Cleveland Orchestra As- 
sociation makes it possible for them to 
devote the necessary time to rehearsing. 
In other words, Messrs. Fuchs, Ring- 
wall, Cooley and de Gomez are remu- 
nerated, quite apart from their stipends 
as principals in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, as members of the Cleveland String 
Quartet. The result? They have devel- 
oped an ensemble of distinction, which 
wins them high favor wherever they 
appear and which also reflects the 
greatest credit on the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. I am told that the Clevelanders are 
the only string quartet composed of 
symphony orchestra men thus encour- 
aged and financed by the parent or- 
ganization. Conductor Sokoloff, who 
when he first went out to Cleveland as 
conductor, maintained his own quartet, 
is keenly interested in this group and 
gives it the benefit of his artistic ad- 
vice. Three cheers for Cleveland! 

2 i2 

That there are many radio fans who 
like the best music is proved again by 
a recent broadcast from WJZ and its 
twenty-station network by the Baldwin 
Piano Company. No, it was not a varied 
program of popular classics; it was an 
all-Debussy program, performed by 
Frederic Tillotson, pianist, Margaret 
Speaks, soprano, and the Baldwin Sing- 
ers. Miss Speaks sang an air from 
“T’Enfant Prodigue” and “Fantoches”; 
Mr. Tillotson played “The Children’s 
Corner” and “Jardins sous la pluie” and 
closed the program with the captivating 
“Minstrels.” And even though it was 
one of those things which radio has 
dubbed “special arrangements,” the 
lovely “Mandoline” was given by Miss 
Speaks and the male quartet with 
charming effect. The reception of the 
program by the invisible audience, I 
have heard from one of my imps, who 
twists his dial with the same gusto that 
he twists tails, was a hearty one and 


indicates that in giving the best the 


Baldwin Company is sensing the desire 
of its listeners-in and maintaining the 
same high traditions in its air pro- 
grams that it has always had in its long 
career. 

* * * 

A not unmixed bane is the city or- 
dinance recently passed in Vienna, or- 
dering windows closed when loud 
speakers are in action, and no music 
with open windows after 10 p. m. 
Without discussing the radio question, 
it is true with most of us that the 
semi-detached grunts and blares that 
invade the ears and smite the shrink- 
ing tympanum in the watches of the 


night should be curbed. Radio fans 
are like speed demons in the automo- 
bile world. Just because they have a 
set that gives a roar of sound they feel 
that to be the standard of desirability 
and only the loudest loudnesses of the 
loud speaker will satisfy. 
* * * 

One reads that at a sale of Mozart 
manuscripts in Berlin the sellers, heirs 
of the composer, were much disap- 
pointed at the prices. Sixteen thousand 
marks, about $3,900, was paid for the 
manuscript of the G Major Violin 
Sonata, and 10,000 marks, about $2,400, 
for an aria from the “Elopement from 
the Seraglio.” I cannot help wondering 
if Mozart would have been disappointed 
at these sums, particularly in the lat- 
ter case, as that opera was written 
when he was under tke most terrible 
stress of poverty. 

* ok + 

One of my imps, recently back from 
foreign parts, tells me of meeting a 
popular Metropolitan  prima-donna 
somewhere in the high mountains. They 
talked of operatic prospects in New 
York for the coming winter and my 
imp spoke of having heard one of the 
new sopranos who is about to tread our 
boards. 

“Is she good?” asked the prima-donna 
timidly and somewhat pathetically. 

He who runs may read. Their reign 
is a short one at best and the fate of 
every singer, no matter how great, is to 
see herself supplanted by other and 
younger ones. The prima-donna in 
question routed one of the most popu- 
lar artists ever heard in this country, 
and while she herself is still on the 
crest of the wave, one reads in her 
mind, behind her question to my imp, 
the fact that she knows that one day, 
she too— 

* * * 

What do concert-goers think about is 
almost as vague a question as that 
formed by some Frenchman or other, 
“A quoi revent les jeunes filles.”’ The 
answer in both cases is probably “very 
little, if any.” I was at a debut recital 
of a rather goodish pianist in Car- 
negie Hall recently, and in front of me 
were two intense “feemyles,” bent on 
extracting the last drop of ecstasy from 
the music. I heard one say to the other 
during an intermission: “It grasps you, 
holds you speechless! Finally you ar- 
rive but you do not quite get there!” 

In other words, if you apprehend the 
whichness and ignore the imperturba- 
bility of the whatness you may ulti- 
mately and spontaneously become in- 
herent in the onerificabilitudininity of 
the infinite. 

* * * 

No one has yet heard any of the 
“Don Giovanni” rehearsals, which are 
now taking place at the Metropolitan. 
Little human bits, however, leak out, 
and one of my imps tells me that the 
three prima-donnas taking part in the 
opera, form a sort of mutual admira- 
tion society. 

“What is the use” says Elisabeth 
Rethberg, the Donna Elvira of the 
cast, “of my trying to sing when I’m 
in the cast with an artist like Rosa 
Ponselle? No one will listen to me at 
all!” 

“Of course, my being here at all,” 
says Editha Fleischer, who may be 
counted upon to be one of the liveliest 
Zerlinas ever, “is a complete joke with 
Ponselle and Rethberg. Such singing 
as those two do has never been heard 
anywhere!” 

“It’s obvious,” says Rosa Ponselle- 
Donna Anna, “that I shall have to 
watch my step, being in a cast with 
two such artists as Rethberg and 
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Fleischer! i've got my work cut out 
for me, all right!” 

And so it goes. As I see it, the 
truth of the matter is that these three 
Graces of the Metropolitan have been 
admirably selected and cast for their 
three réles, and if the production is 
not a knockout in every sense of the 
word, it will not be the fault of the 
distaff side of the cast! 


* * * 


Messrs. Shubert announce that “Die 
Fledermaus” was the direct means of 
popularizing the waltz. Now, as the 
waltz was already popular in Europe 
as far back as 1780, just ninety-five 
years before the appearance of the 
Strauss work above mentioned, one 
may take exception to the statement. 
The father of the composer of this 
operetta was “The Waltz King” be- 
fore this one’s birth. As a matter of 
fact, it was the well-known tune “Ach! 
Du Lieber Augustin” which was one of 
the first waltz tunes. In 1785, the 
waltz was prohibited in Austria by im- 
perial edict, as being subversive to be- 
havior and morals (Shades of the Tur- 
key Trot, the Charleston and the Black 
Bottom!) On its introduction into Eng- 
land in 1812, it was called “a fiend of 
German birth,” “destitute of grace, 
delicacy and propriety” and even Lord 
Byron, of all people, referred to it as 
“a disgusting practice.” Undoubtedly 
all this was responsible for the im- 
mense popularity the dance had up to 
the beginning of the present century. 

But who can waltz nowadays? A 
friend of mine sat in at a rehearsal of 
“The Chocolate Soldier” last spring, 
when the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany was preparing the piece, and had 
caustic things to say to the manager 
about the fearful attempts at waltzing 
which the company made. 

“If you could have seen them when 
we began!” said Kendall K. Mussey, 
the referred-to manager. ‘Not one of 
them had ever waltzed!” 

All I can say is that the young 
things of the present day miss a whole 
lot of fun. If there is anything more 
delightful in the dancing line than 
waltzing to “The Blue Danube” on a 
good floor with a good partner, you'll 
have to show me! And I’ve had my try 
at all the “modern” dances, too! 


. £255 


Johann Strauss was born in Vienna 
a century ago last month, on the 
twenty-fifth, to be exact. His “Fleder- 
maus” is being revived in his honor in 
Berlin and also in New York, though 
in the latter city it has the “modern- 
ized” title of “A Wonderful Night.” 

Why this passion for altering titles? 
Possibly Messrs. Shubert feel that a 
Strauss opera by any other name, etc. 
The movies are the most absurd in 
this line, so that often, when your fa- 
vorite novel is on the screen, you fail 
to see it because you do not recognize 
it under the new name. 

Hill, whose cartoons “Among Us 
Mortals” gave such delight for so 
many years, has satirized this point in 
his frabjous book “Among Us Cats.” 
He makes an announcement of Miss 
Gloria Catlett’s appearing in “Paws of 
Desire” which, he tells us, is the screen 
version of “The Three Little Kittens 
Who Lost Their Mittens.” 

Not a whit more absurd than some 
of the actual screen titles, 


Says your 


a 
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S the concert season gains momen- 
A tum, recitals become more and 
more numerous, bringing débu- 
tants and established favorites in all 
branches of musical art before the pub- 
lic. The first weeks of the present sea- 
son have been especially fruitful in the 
matter of new artists, some of very 
tender years, while players and singers 
who are known to concertgoers have all 
received hearty welcomes from large 
audiences, 


The Beethoven Association 


For the first concert of its eleventh 
season, the Beethoven Association en- 
listed the art and gifts of Nina 
Koshetz, soprano; Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist; Louis Persinger, violinist, and 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist. The three in- 
strumentalists collaborated in trios by 
Schumann (D Minor, Op. 63) and 
Brahms (B Major, Op. 8) with pleas- 
urable results, more notable for the 
playing of the individuals than for 
the utmost finish of ensemble. Mme. 
Koshetz sang arrangements of seven 
Spanish popular songs by Manuel de 
Falla and two of 18th century Span- 
ish melodies by Joaquin Nin, with Mr. 
Hutcheson accompanying. Of these 
“Alma sintamos,” one of the Nin trans- 
criptions, was a song of unusual 
beauty and was very admirably sung. 

L. 


Oscar Ziegler, Pianist 


Oscar Ziegler, pianist, was heard by 
an appreciative audience in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 21. Mr. 
Ziegler’s program was an unusually 
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classical one for the present day, no 
concessions whatever being made in 
the direction of modernism. He began 
with Beethoven’s German Dances and 
followed these with the Mozart C Mi- 
nor Fantasia, Bach’s Italian Concerto 
and the Beethoven C Minor Variations. 
The second group comprised the Cho- 
pin Barcarolle, two of the “Sonetti di 
Petrarca” and the Chopin A Flat Polo- 
naise. The final number was the “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata of Beethoven. H. 


Christopher Hayes Sings 


Christopher Hayes, tenor, who made 
a local début last season, reappeared 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 21, accompanied by Betty Schu- 
leen. Mr. Hayes was obviously suf- 
fering from a slight bronchia! affection 
which affected his voice, but he pre- 
sented with intelligence and musician- 
ship an interesting program, which 
included an unfamiliar song by Wag- 
ner, “Mignonne,” as well as less hack- 
neyed songs by Lully, Ross, Schubert 
and Schumann. The final group was of 
modern songs by Oteo, de Falla, Mur- 
dock and Bridge. Dz. 


Claire Alcee Returns 


Claire Alcee, soprano, whose fine 
voice was heard with pleasure last sea- 
son, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 22, with Frank 
Bibb at the piano. Mme. Alcee began 
her program with three Mozart arias, 
“Batti Batti” from “Don Giovanni,” 
and “Non So Piu” and “Deh Vieni” 





from “Figaro,” and also sang “Depuis 
le Jour” from “Louise.” Songs by 
Strauss, Chabrier, Ravel, La Forge 
and others were much appreciated by 
the audience, and Kiichen’s “Der Him- 
mel Hat Eine Thribe Geweinet,” to 
which Mary Becker played the violin 
obbligato, had unusual success. H. 





George Morgan Returns 


George Morgan, baritone, who has 
not sung in New York for several sea- 
sons, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 22, accompanied 
by Frank Bibb. Mr. Morgan gave an 
unusual program, which included the 
air of Pietrot from Korngold’s “The 
Dead City,” Blech’s “Nur Eine Kleine 
Geige,” and songs familiar and un- 
familiar by Tanieieff, Gretchaninoff. 
Particularly good was Mr. Morgan’s 
singing of Perleberg’s “It Was in 
May,” and Sjoberg’s “Tones.” English 
and French songs were also well done. 
The audience, an unusually large one, 
expressed high approval of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s singing. H. 


The concert of the Stringwood En- 
semble in the Town Hall, the evening 
of Oct. 23, brought into play combi- 
nations of strings, clarinet and piano. 
Simeon Bellison, Michael Cores and 
Nadia Reisenberg played sympathe- 
tically Mozart’s Trio in E Flat 
(Koechel No. 498). A quartet com- 
posed of Joseph Stopak, Mischa Mus- 
canti, Mr. Cores and Abram Borodkin 
presented Variations on a Russian Folk 
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BACH AND HIS FORERUNNERS 


SERIES OF TWENTY RECITALS CHURCH OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, NEW YORK CITY 
OCTOBER 6 TO NOVEMBER 11, 1929 


Theme,’ each variation by a different 
composer including Scriabin, Glazoun- 
off, Liadoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Gabriel Dupont’s “Poeme” and the 
Elegie from a Sextet by J. Weinberg, 
who was present, were among the other 
numbers given interesting and vital 
performances. 





Mai di Garda in Début 


Mai di Garda, soprano, said to be 
well known in the West, gave a début 
recital on the evening of Oct. 23, which 
also introduced to the public the au- 
ditorium in the new building of the 
American Women’s Association. Miss 
di Garda sang the aria from Tschaikov- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” Foote’s “The 
Rose and the Gardner,” and songs by 
Riker, Sibelius, Grieg and Debussy, as 
well as a classical group by Cassini, 
Handel, Monteverdi. The accompanist 
was Andre Kostelanetz. 


Mary Praynor Walsh, Soprano 


Mary Praynor Walsh, soprano, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Oct. 24, accompanied by Ed- 
win McArthur. Miss Walsh sang 
lieder by Brahms, Strauss and Marx, 
the scena of Leonora from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino,” and a French and 
Italian group by Lenormand, Respighi, 
Massenet and Fourdrain. D. 


Edgar Shelton, Pianist 
Edgar Shelton, pianist, new to New 
York, made a good impression at his 
first local appearance in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 24. Mr. Shel- 
ton displayed a well-grounded tech- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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“It is an adventure richly memorable to sit in the dim candle-lit church and listen to Mr. Farnam’s masterly readings of incomparable 


music.””-—-LAWRENCE GILMAN in New York Herald-Tribune. 


“To render circumstantial justice to what Mr. Farnam achieved last night would be to catalogue most of the elements of superlative 
organ playing as well as to dissect most minutely a fine-fibered nature, musical to the core.”,-—HERBERT F. PEYSER in The New York Tele- 
gram, commenting on the first program of the series “Bach and his Forerunners.” 


POGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT, INCORPORATED 


250 W. 57th ST., N.Y.C. 
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AGAIN CREATES A FURORE 
AT HER BERLIN RECITAL AT THE BACHSAAL 
ON SEPTEMBER 24, 1929. 


5 BERLIN VOSSISCHE 


BERLIN DER TAG 

(Oct. 4, 1929) 

“The great success achieved by Nevada Van Der 
Veer was well deserved” —Max Danisch 





BERLIN SIGNALE 
(Oct. 2, 1929) 


“A singer of rank such as one seldom meets in 
concert halls’ —Walter Hirschberg 





BERLIN ALLGEMEINE MUSIKZEITUNG 
(Oct. 2, 1929) 


“Her concert of this year again had all the qualities 
that are expected of a great singer” 





BERLIN 12 UHR ZEITUNG 
(Oct. 2, 1929) 


“A singer whose qualities deserve the highest ad- 
miration’”’ —Dr. Hofer 


BERLIN NEUE ZEIT 
(Oct. 2, 1929) 


“She is noteworthy both as a singer and as an 
artist” 


BERLIN JUNGDEUTSCHE 
(Oct. 1, 1929) 
“She has a contralto possessed of beautiful qualities 


and real musicianship” —Karl Gustav Grabe 


BERLIN VOLKSZEITUNG 

(Sept. 29, 1929) 

“The most valuable impression we received and 
wish to retain in our memory of the concert is the 
artist’s deep penetration into the spirit of the selected 
compositions and her genuine musicianship in _re- 
creating them and endowing them with pulsating life” 
—Dr. A. 
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ZEITUNG 
(Sept. 28, 1929) 


“It is a rare voice not to be forgotten’ —L. Sp. 

















BERLIN BOERSENZEITUNG 
(Sept. 27, 1929) 


“‘We must admire the artist’s beautiful, even, warm 
and brilliant quality of tone’ —H. T. 





BERLIN TAGEBLATT 
(Sept. 28, 1929) 


“Singing distinguished by an excellent command of 
her material, sonorous depth and flexible height” 
—J. S. 


BERLIN PREUSSISCHE KREUZZEITUNG 

(Oct. 5, 1929) 

“The most prominent among the singers technically 
as well as artistically is Nevada Van Der Veer”—R. Wr. 








BERLIN MORGENPOST 
(Oct. 6, 1929) 


“Among the women singers the most striking is 
Nevada Van Der Veer”—J. Rfr. 





BERLIN DEUTSCHE ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 
(Oct. 4, 1929) 


“Van Der Veer attracted a fine audience—She has 
a voice of extraordinary beauty and luminosity” 











MME. VAN DER VEER IS ACCEPTING A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS FOR VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


STUDIO: 50 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK 









































NEVADA VAN DER VEER IS AVAILABLE ON COMMUNITY CONCERT COURSES 


























Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57 St., New York 
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Berlin’s Mayor Accepts Portfolio 
of Letters for Late Lilli Lehmann 











Dr. Gustav Boess, Mayor of Berlin, Accepting Portfolio of Congratulatory Letters 
from Eminent Musicians, Intended for the Late Lilli Lehmann. Front Row, Left to 
Right: Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Dr. Boess, Mr. Hutcheson 
and Mme. Anna Schoen-René. Back Row: Meta Schumann, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
Alexander Siloti, John Erskine, Yeatman Griffith, Oscar Wagner, George Ferguson, 
Marion Bauer’s Left Eye Watching the Proceedings, and Edith Nichols 


WORLD-WIDE tribute of famous 
musicians in Europe and other 
countries to the late Lilli Lehmann, one 
of the greatest of opera sopranos, was 
officially conveyed last month when a 
portfolio of letters to the late singer 
was accepted by Dr. Gustav Boess, 
Mayor of Berlin. The letters were pre- 
pared for presentation to the famous 
Wagnerian interpreter last Spring, but 
she died suddenly in Salzburg last May. 
Edith Nichols, founder and president 
of the Lilli Lehmann League, when 
abroad recently, made arrangements 
with Dr. Johannes Wolf, Chief of the 
Music Division of the Berlin State Li- 
brary to house the collection of letters 
permanently in a special section of the 
Library to be devoted to the treasures 
of Lilli Lehmann. 

The “international token of affection 
to one of the greatest singers of the 
Golden Age of Song” was presented at 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, New 
York, where the Mayor of Berlin re- 
ceived the portfolio from Ernest Hut- 
cheson, Dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, in the presence of distinguished 
members of the faculty and other emi- 
nent artists. 

Among the personal tributes in- 
cluded in the portfolio were letters 


from the most prominent musicians of 
the day. Alfred Hertz, lately conduc- 
tor of the San Francisco Symphony, 
recalled a concert thirty-six years ago 
in Altenberg, at which Lehmann was 
soloist. This was the first concert Mr. 
Hertz ever conducted. Antonio Scotti 
of the Metropolitan, said that one of 
the most precious souvenirs of his 
career was singing Don Giovanni to 
the Donna Anna of Lehmann in Lon- 
don, New York and Salzberg. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer of the Metropolitan 
told of a performance of Don Giovanni 
in which she, as a very young singer, 
appeared as Donna Elvira to Leh- 
mann’s Donna Anna. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who was associated with Leh- 
mann in the early years of the Metro- 
politan Opera House where the singer 
made her first great successes, ex- 
pressed his admiration unstintedly. 
Other letters were from Ernest 
Hutcheson, Artur Bodanzky, Mary 
Garden, John Barnes Wells, Solon Al- 
berti, Albert Coates, Josef Lhevinne, 
Serge Koussevitsky, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Frank van der Stucken, Karl Krueger, 
Alberto Bimboni, Walter Gieseking, 
Alexander Gretchaninoff, Serge Rach- 
maninoff, Rudolph Ganz, Edward 
Johnson, Carolyn Beebe, Augusta Cott- 


low, Olga Samaroff, Arthur Hartmann, 
Maria Winetzkaja, Richard Hale, Meta 
Schumann, Wilhelm Middleschulte, Ed- 
win Hughes, Katheryn Meisle, Marie 
Morrisey, Marcel Salzinger, Aurelio 
Giorni, Eva Gauthier, Isabel Richard- 
son Molter, Edith Mason, Mabel Gar- 
rison, Oscar Ziegler and many others. 


Bori to Sing Mimi Hundredth Time at 
Settlement Benefit 

Lucrezia Bori’s appearance in the 
Grand Street Settlement Benefit per- 
formance of “La Boheme” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Nov. 26 will 
mark a conspicuous milestone in her 
career, as she will sing the réle of Mimi 
for the hundredth time. 

Miss Bori could scarcely commemo- 
rate the occasion in a more fitting way, 
for the proceeds of the Grand Street 
Settlement Opera Benefit are used for 
the purpose of defraying some of the 
expense of maintaining its social center 
in New York City and its summer camp 
at Mountainville, N. Y. 


English ’Cellist to Have Extensive Tour 


Beatrice Harrison, the British 
’cellist, will arrive in America early 
next month. On Dec. 10 she will be 
soloist with the Chamber Orchestra 
of Boston at Jordan Hall, playing 
Haydn’s Concerto in D Major, Delius’ 
Serenade for cello and orchestra, Percy 
Grainger’s rhapsody, “The Ecstasy of 
Youth” and Sammartini’s “Suite An- 
cienne.” This concert will be du- 
plicated at the Martin Beck Theater, 
New York City, on the evening of 
Jan. 12. 

Miss Harrison will appear in recital 
in Chicago on Jan. 5, and subsequently 
in Evanston, IIl.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Chambersburg, Pa.; Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; Providence, R. I., and on Feb. 6 
at the White House in Washington, 
D. C. 


University of Redlands Organist to 
Play All Bach’s Organ Works 


REDLANDS, Oct. 15—To perform 
Bach’s complete organ works, com- 
prised of nine volumes, is the unique 
project of Prof. Arthur W. Poister, 
head of the organ department of the 
University of Redlands. A series of 
twenty Bach programs Ifas been ar- 
ranged, which will be presented in 
Memorial Chapel on ten consecutive 
Sunday afternoons and Wednesday 
evenings, beginning Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 10, 1929. Never before has this 
extraordinary feat been attempted in 
the West. The beautiful Cassavant 
organ of the Memorial Chapel is ex- 
pected to be a material factor in the 
success of the program. Professor 
Poister studied with Marcel Dupré, 
who will play at the chapel this sea- 
son, and who has expressed much in- 
terest in his former pupil’s plan. 
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ELLY NEY the Romantic 


Is Heard Again in Carnegie Hall 


HEN Elly Ney plays the 
frontier of the mind is sen- 
sitized to impressions that elude 
any capture in a net of words. 
Some catch that ordinarily limits 
human apprehension is released at 
the touch of her fingers, which thus 
seem to convey the incommunicable. 
While she plays on, the intelli- 
gence grows acutely receptive to 
strange and delicate shades of emo- 
tion. Entranced by the artistry of 
Mme. Ney the listener is also 
amazed at his own perceptions. He 
is suddenly aware of himself as a 
creature capable of infinite fancies, 
images, tenuous shadows of experi- 
ence and sensations not to be trans- 
lated. Vaguely he realizes that how- 
ever limited his powers of action 
may be, his understanding has god- 
like attributes. 

Attendance at an Elly Ney con- 
cert therefore amounts to a spiritual 
adventure. This was indicated last 
night by the behavior of the audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall. Following 
such numbers as Chopin’s mazurka 
and Debussy’s ‘“‘Feux 4d’Artifice”’ 
there was a hush, a moment of 
bewilderment, because when Elly 
Ney stopped playing she put an end 
to an excursion in esthetics, a com- 
munion of minds on the borderline 
of all sensation. Heads then were 
raised and hands forced to applaud, 
for appreciation’s sake, although 
silence was the natural course. 

It was 11.15 when some attendant 
began turning down the lights 
Mme. Ney had played seven prel- 
udes of Chopin, three etudes, a 
mazurka and the A flat Polonaise, 
and as an encore had _ breathed 
through keys of ebony and ivory 
that nocturne which perhaps is the 


most precious sigh of a Pole enrapt. 
She had lyricized the ‘“‘Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue’ of Bach and 


Beethoven's Sonata “Pathetique” 
and had waxed magnificent and 
heroic over the unseen pages of 
Liszt. Winsomely, in playing Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” 
she had told of the dear affairs of 
the little people of our heart. En- 
chanting were the ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’ 
of Liszt, and the “Fantasy on Hun- 
garian Folk Melodies,” and again 
the exquisite reverences of the 
‘Benediction of God in the Sol- 
itude’’ are easier to treasure than to 
relate. 

Half ashamed of such gluttony, 
after a concert so enthralling and 
so rich, we stood at the front with 
the rest, applauding until Elly Ney 
came back to her throne at the key- 
board, and played some more. She 
closed with such pieces as_ the 
Brahms’ Lullaby, agreeably adorned, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song,” 
which a lesser artist might scorn or 
not dare to play in public. Last 
night it was a delicate poem. 

Sitting there in her dark blue 
gown, with an air of aloofness, yet 
absorbed in her music, a happy 
smile lighting her face in recogni- 
tion of the composer's fancy, Elly 
Ney was at all times a figure fair 
to see, and at certain moments of 
high rapture she had the queenly 
character that Longfellow imagined 
when he “heard the trailing gar- 
ments of the night sweep through 
her marble halls.’”’ And Elly Ney 
played on a stage of half-light, 
where the pictures on the wall had 
the look of a winter landscape at 
dusk. 
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CANADIANS STAGE 
‘HUGH THE DROVER’ 


English Music Festival in 
Toronto to Present 
Varied Programs 


TorRONTO, Nov. 5—Operatic history 
will be made when, at the forthcoming 
English Music Festival to be held at 
the Royal York Hotel, in this city, 
Vaughan Williams’ “Hugh the Drover,” 
a fine example of modern opera in En- 
glish, will have its first presentation 
outside of England. This work was 
written between 1911 and 1924 and 
produced by the British National Opera 
Company in the latter year with great 
success. Dr. Ernest MacMillan, prin- 
cipal of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, will conduct the Canadian 
premiére of the opera on Nov. 15. A 
second performance will be given on 
Nov. 18. 

The Festival, which is sponsored by 
the Music Department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, will continue from 
Nov. 13 to 18. In the array of concert 
stars and organizations taking part in 
the programs are the English Singers, 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, the Port Arthur 
Ladies’ Choir, Herbert Heyner, bari- 
tone, Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, and the 
Hart House String Quartet. 

On the first two evenings and the 
third afternoon of the Festival a group 
of the most accomplished dancers of 
the English Folk-dance Society will be 
featured. Directed by Douglas Ken- 
nedy, they will perform morris and 
country -dances to the accompaniment 
of violin, piano, pipe and tabor. 
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Writer Uses Career of 
Gilbert Ross as Basis 
Of New Musical Novel 








Gilbert Ross, Violinist, and Anzia 
Yezierska 


Anzia Yezierska, the well known 
novelist, author of “Hungry Hearts,” 
“Salome of the Tenements” and other 
popular successes, is writing a story 
based on the career of Gilbert Ross, 
the American violinist. Miss Yezier- 
ska, whose books reveal the sociological 
trend of her thought, recently went to 
Madison to meet Mr. Ross’ father, 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, head 
of the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin. While in 
Madison, Miss Yezierska became 
acquainted with Mr. Ross and out of 
her admiration for his attainments 
came the inspiration to write a story 
around him. 

Mr. Ross began his season’s activi- 
ties with a recital in St. Joseph, Mo., 
on Oct. 14, filled several engagements 
on his way eastward, and gave his New 
York recital in the Martin Beck Thea- 
ter on Oct. 27. For the remainder of 
the year he will be in the East, where 
he has been extensively booked. Dur- 
ing January he will be in the Middle 
West, filling “dates in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa. 


Stradivarius Quartet Opens Series 


What will probably be the first New 
York performance of Mozart’s F Major 
Quartet, No. 6, written when he was 
fourteen years old, is programmed to 
open the Stradivarius Quartet’s series 
on Nov. 17 at the David Mannes Music 
School. Also on the first program is 
Schumann’s F Major Quartet, Op. 41, 
No. 2. Six Sunday afternoon programs 
are to be given by the quartet and as- 
sisting artists, with Mr. Mannes as lec- 
turer. The quartet members are Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, first violin; Alfred Pochon, 
second violin; Nicholas Moldavan, viola, 
and Gerald Warburg, ’cello. 


Baer to Give Portland Recital 


Frederic Baer will appear in recital 
in Portland, Me., on Nov. 14. This en- 
gagement for the baritone comes right 
after his performance—a reengagement 
from last season—as soloist with the 
New York Oratorio Society in “Judas 
Maccabaeus.” On Nov. 26, Baer sings 
“Elijah” with the Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, conductor. 


At a meeting of the Woman’s Press 
Club of New York City, which was held 
on Oct. 21 at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, Dorothy Hemenway and 
Pierre Harrower presented a musical in- 
terlude consisting of negro melodies and 
“In a Japanese Garden.” 
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Russian Choir and Roth 
Quartet Heard in 
Fine Concerts 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 30.— The Russian 
Symphonic Choir, Basile- Kibalchich, 
director, appeared at the Lyric on the 
evening of Oct. 16, the program mark- 
ing the opening of the local season. 
The concert was sponsored by William 
Albaugh, local manager. With sacred, 
classical and folk music the singers 
demonstrated their vocal skill, giving 
colorful and impressive interpretations 
which pointed to the excellent drill 
under the conductor’s musical guidance. 

The first Peabody recital of the sea- 
son, Friday afternoon, Oct. 25, served 
to introduce the Roth Quartet to the 
local public. In presenting the Ravel 
Quartet and the Milhaud work the 
members of group gave individual ar- 
tistic expression which was molded 
into a coherent interpretation. This 
clarity of execution produced transpar- 
ent effects, so that the rather vague 
and complex tonal schemes of the mod- 
ern works became comprehensible to 
the listener. Tone qualities and reso- 
nance of the instruments were finely 
blended throughout the program which 
concluded with the A Minor Quartet of 
Schumann. 

The Sixty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Oct. 25 and 26 stressed the im- 
portance of music in the public schools 
through a very creditable program fea- 
turing the All-Maryland High School 
Orchestras and the Baltimore City 
High School Chorus in a concert at the 
Lyric, Friday evening, Oct. 25. The 
enthusiasm of the orchestral players, 
150 instrumentalists under direction of 
John Itzel, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Department of Education, Balti- 
more, and his associate, Charles C. T. 
Stull, holding a similar position in 
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Frederick, Md., and the eagerness and 
freshness of the singing of the chorus, 
conducted: by John Denues, Director of 
Music Education, made the audience 
respond genuinely. M. Frances Jack- 
man was the accompanist for the 
chorus. The concert gave concrete evi- 
dence of the educational musical aims 
of those who are guiding this depart- 
ment throughout the State. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Arnold Volpe to Present Program of 
His Own Compositions 


Arnold Volpe, familiar to New York 
audiences as conductor, will offer a pro- 
gram of his own compositions, compris- 
ing songs, instrumental solos and cham- 
ber music, at the John Golden Theater, 
Nov. 17. 

He will be assisted by Martha Att- 
wood, soprano, George Morgan, bari- 
tone, Naoum Blinder, violinist, Vladimir 
Dubinsky, ’cellist. The composer will 
provide piano accompaniments and will 
play first violin in his Quartet in G 
Major for Strings in conjunction with 
Mishel Bernstein, violin; Samuel Still- 
man, viola, and Mr. Dubinsky, ’cello. 


Wells-Szanto in Detroit 


June Wells and Gizi Szanto, two- 
piano recitalists, will make two ap- 
pearances in Detroit during November. 
On the tenth they will play for the 
Orpheus Club, and the twenty-fourth 
they will be soloists with the Detroit 
Symphony. 


Ruggiero Ricci in New York Recital 
Noy. 29 


Ruggiero Ricci, the boy violinist who 
has created a furore as soloist of the 
new Manhattan Symphony, will give 
his first recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Friday evening, Nov. 29, under the 
management of Haensel & Jones, 
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(Continued from page 10) 

nique, as well as obvious musicianship, 
and that vague thing known as 
“style” in a distinctly exacting pro- 
gram. The A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach made a good beginning, 
and even the interminable Symphonic 
Etudes of Schumann which followed 
were of interest. Other works on the 
program were the B Minor Rhapsody 
and the B Flat Intermezzo of Brahms, 
the C Sharp Minor Scherzo, the D Flat 
Nocturne and the G Minor Ballade of 
Chopin, Debussy’s “Reflets dans |’Eau” 
and Liszt’s Concert Etude in F Minor 
and the same composer’s Sixth Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody. Encores demanded by 
the enthusiasm of the audience were 
added to the printed list. H. 


Anne Roselle in Recital 


Anne Roselle, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, was heard in recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 25, accompanied by Andreas Fug- 
mann. Miss Roselle began her pro- 
gram with Beethoven’s “Die Ehre 
Gottes,” and then sang the exacting 
recitative and aria, “Crudele? Ah no, 
mio Bene!” from “Don Giovanni.” A 
French group followed, then one by 
Schubert to which two encores were 
given. “By a Lonely Forest Pathway,” 
by Charles T. Griffes, was the best 
number of the third group, though 
Mednikoff’s “To Stay at Home Is Best” 
found such favor with the audience that 
the singer added the difficult aria from 
“Turandot.” A group, including num- 
bers by Brahms and Striegler and end- 
ing with “Dich Teure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” completed the program. 
Miss Roselle was much applauded 
through the evening. Her work in the 
high reaches of the Puccini number was 
magnificently done and her singing was 
of a high order at all times. 


Fraser Gange and Amy Evans 


Fraser Gange and Amy Evans, ad- 
mirably accompanied by Ethel Cave 
Cole, were heard in joint recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 
25. The program began with the duet, 
“Bei Miannern” from “The Magic 
Flute,” very well sung. Mr. Gange 
followed with a German group, which 
began with Bach’s lovely “Jesulein 
Siiss.” Mme. Evans’ first solo group 
consisted of the aria from Handel’s 
“Radamisto,” which displayed her 
voice to advantage. Donaudy’s “Luoghi 
Sereni e Cari” and Bachelet’s “Chére 
Nuit.” Mr. Gange sang “Eri Tu” from 
“The Masked Ball,” and Mme. Evans, 
Ronald’s seena, “Adonais,” the latter 
based upon Shelley’s threnody for 
Keats. The duet from Act II of “Rigo- 
letto” followed; then songs in English 
from Mr. Gange and Mme. Evans and 
in conclusion, two duets, “La Nuit” by 
Chausson and the “Donkey” Duet from 
“Veronique,” which is by Messager and 
not by Massenet, as stated on the pro- 
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gram. The audience welcomed both 
artists with applause, and there was 
prolonged approbation after each num- 
ber. D. 





Friedmann Once Again 


Ignaz Friedmann made his reappear- 
ance before the New York public at 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
26, with an all-Chopin program that 
featured the Sonata in B Minor, and 
the complete set of twenty-four pre- 
ludes. The Polish pianist seemed some- 
what repressed at first, but gradually 
he warmed to his task and played with 
characteristic freedom. 

The first movement of the Sonata 
was begun at a more deliberate pace 
than is usually adopted and throughout 
the movement the lyricism rather than 
the dramatic element was _ stressed. 
The pianist’s fleet fingers found a con- 
genial playground in the Scherzo. The 
last movement was played with a bril- 
liancy that effectively rounded out 
what was a definitely individual read- 
ing of the work. The salient charac- 
teristics of the Preludes were, in the 
main, sharply etched. The Etude in 
double thirds was given a dazzling per- 
formance, while the so-called “Butter- 
fly” Etude was rippled off in an inimi- 
table manner that justified its popular 
name. The last group included the 
Nocturne in E, Op. 63, and the B Flat 
Polonaise, which Friedmann plays with 
special élan, and at the end many 
extra numbers were demanded and 
given. E. 

Lee Pattison, Solo 

Lee Pattison, who with Guy Maier 
has been an exponent of two-piano con- 
certs for a number of years, gave one 
of his less frequent solo recitals in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 26. 
Two Sonatas of Padre Antonio Soler, 
a Spanish composer of the Eighteenth 
Century, began the program which 
was continued with a Minuet of Purcell 
and “The King’s Hunting Jigg” by 
John Bull, who lived a century earlier. 
Schumann’s Fantaisie, Op. 17, closed 
the first half of the program. A Suite 
entitled “Told in the Hills” by Mr. 
Pattison began the second half which 
ended with the Chopin Barcarolle and 
the C Sharp Minor Scherzo of Chopin. 
There were added numbers including 
Toch’s “Juggler.” Mr. Pattison played 
his entire program with taste and in- 
sight so that each of the diverse groups 


was given with individuality and 
charm which found favor with a large 
audience. H. 


The English Singers 


In what was announced as their only 
New York concert of the season the 
English Singers were heard on Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 26, at the Town Hall. 

The achievement of these six 
musicianly singers is almost too well 
known to call for comment at this late 
day. They have charmed thousands, 
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musicians, music lovers and laymen 
alike. On this occasion they continued 
their pleasant duty of winning new 
admirers and making old ones even 
more enthusiastic. There were motets 
and ballets by Byrd, Weelkes, Morley, 
superb examples of a noble art of the 
past. A group of “Street Cries of 
London” presented with piano ac- 
companiment in an arrangement of the 
young British composer, Gordon Jacob, 
was fascinating. 

New was a group of Appalachian 
folk songs which Howard Brockway 
had arranged for these artists. They 
proved to be just as masterly in treat- 
ment as are his familiar versions of 
these melodies for solo voice. So much 
were they applauded that Mr. Brock- 
way was obliged to bow his thanks a 
number of times. Cuthbert Kelley, 
spokesman for the ensemble, com- 
mented on several of the items in a 
charming manner. At the close several 
extras, folksongs harmonized by 
Vaughan Williams, were given. 

A. 


Donald Thayer’s Début 


Donald Thayer, an American bari- 
tone who has been singing in Europe 
for some time, gave his first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 27, with Rudolph Gruen 
at the piano. Mr. Thayer’s singing 
proved of a high order of interest. 
Especially pleasing was his interpreta- 
tion of the aria from Handel’s “Sem- 
ele.” Two operatic arias, the Sere- 
nade from “Don Giovanni” and “Eri 
Tu” from “The Masked Ball,” showed 
that Mr. Thayer is expert in this field 
as well as that of song literature. The 
baritone’s interpretative gifts seem 
above the average, and his future 
appearances will be watched with inter- 
est. H. 


Friends Revive “Seasons” 


The performance of Haydn’s “The 
Seasons” on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
27, at the Mecca Auditorium by the 
Friends of Music was the organiza- 
tion’s first program of the season. 

Incorrectly announced as “Die Vier 
Jahreszeiten” the work was sung, as 
was “The Creation” last season, in 
German. We were under the im- 
pression that Mr. Bodanzky is no 
longer associated with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, yet he seems 
to observe that organization’s rule as 
to singing music in the language to 
which it was composed. The rule as 
regards opera is a valid one, largely 
because of tradition in this country. 
It is our equally revered tradition to 
sing the great oratorios in English. 
Mr. Bodanzky insists on engaging 
operatic singers for oratorio perform- 
ances. Last week no one of the 
soloists was at home in this essentially 
non-operatic music. The chorus sang 
admirably; the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra played in a most unHaydn- 


esque manner and Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted rigidly. 

But this scarcely mattered, for Mr. 
Bodanzky had cut the work so in- 
judiciously as to disturb the sequence 
of the music for those who are familiar 
with it. Omitting an air here and a 
chorus there is permissible, but cutting 
measures and phrases and mutilating 
the wonderful introduction to “Win- 
ter,” to say nothing of the overture, 
is doing no service to Haydn. Mr. 
Bodanzky may be fond of Haydn’s 
music, but he showed it neither in his 
cutting of the score nor his unfamili- 
arity with the just tempi. The soloists 
were Editha Fleischer, George Meader 
and Alexander Kipnis, the last named 
the possessor of a fine resonant voice. 

A. 


Werrenrath as Conductor 


Under the baton of Reinald Werren- 
rath, widely known baritone, the 
Alumni Glee Club appeared in the 
Martin Beck Theatre on the evening 
of Oct. 27, with Sarah Fischer, so- 
prano, as soloist. The sixteen mem- 
bers are said to be, with one excep- 
tion, business men and not musicians. 
The program, a lengthy one, included 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Isabelle Yal Orchestra at the Academy yesterday 
: kovsky Sco ces afternoon\ was devoted to the music 
in Rachmaninoff Conterto ot Russian composers and’ it proved 
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Why Not Back to Beethoven? 


HE OPENING concert on Oct. 21 of the 
T Beethoven Association, at which works 

of Brahms, Schumann and De Falla 
were presented, calls to mind the fact that 
this distinguished organization, originally 
founded to perform the works of i.e great 
German composer, Ludwig van Beethoven, 
has been giving its patrons excellent pro- 
grams for a considerable period made up of 
compositions of practically all composers but 
the composer of the Ninth Symphony. 

The reason for this is, of course, to be 
found in the fact that even so prolific a com- 
poser as Beethoven did not leave an inex- 
haustible list of works, especially when it is 
borne in mind that only his chamber music 
works are suitable for production at concerts 
of this kind. His numerous orchestral works 
find their place naturally on the programs 
of our symphonic orchestras and do not come 
within the scope of the Beethoven Associa- 
tion’s concerts. 

When the Beethoven Association inaugur- 
ated its series of concerts some ten years ago 
it gave programs exclusively devoted to the 
composer whose name it bears. There were 
heard familiar and unfamiliar compositions 
of the master, some of the latter, to be sure, 
not of great moment (the reason, no doubt, 
for their unfamiliarity). Thus lovers of 
good music were enabled to enjoy a sur- 
vey of Beethoven’s output. 

Ten years have passed since the concerts 
of the Beethoven Association became regular 
and important events in New York’s musical 
life. Many who now attend concerts of the 
finest music presented each season in New 
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York had not begun their days and nights of 
concert going a decade ago. Instead of de- 
vising programs of music other than that of 
Beethoven it would seem fitting that the 
Beethoven Association offer once more those 
unusually fine programs with which it 
launched its career, bringing to a hearing 
for those who were not present at the con- 
certs ten years ago the Beethoven composi- 
tions which it presented then. 

Such unfamiliar works as the Septet, the 
string trios, the trio for flute, violin and 
viola, the song cycle “An die ferne géliebte 
(To the distant beloved)”—which John 
McCormack sang for the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation some years ago and which he might 
be induced to do again—to name but a few, 
are not heard in regular concerts and are of 
genuine interest to all music lovers. In addi- 
tion to these the performance of the great 
trios for piano, violin and violoncello, notably 
the B Flat Major and the D Major, and the 
late string quartets deserve more frequent 
performances than they receive at the hands 
of our regularly established trio and quartet 
organizations. 

The Beethoven Association is indubitably 
one of the finest ornaments of New York’s 
musical life. It has ideals. It has a mission. 
Could it do better than to devote some of 
this season’s concerts and those of the next 
few years to a recapitulation of the music of 
Beethoven as it did when it first apeared on 
the musical horizon? To offer season after 
season programs of works of other compos- 
ers may lend variety to its program scheme. 
To admit the music of Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mozart, is understandable. But 
to open wide the door and include, as it did 
recently, songs by Spanish composers, excel- 
lent as these may be, seems a departure that 
exceeds far more than it ought to, the pur- 
pose for which the Beethoven Association 
was called into existence. 
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Giovanni Martinelli, Who Assumed Caruso’s Old Role 

of Dick Johnson in the Revival of Puccini’s “Girl of 

the Golden West,” Conferring with His Manager, 
Ernest Henkel 


Johnson—Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, was obliged recently to refuse a second invitation 
to sing at the Government House in Montreal. Mr. 
Johnson was invited to sing at a dinner in honor of 
the British Premier, Ramsay MacDonald, on his re- 
cent visit to Canada, but a recital in Kingston, On- 
tario, at the same hour made it impossible, and all 
efforts to transpose the date of the concert were 
unavailing. 


Althouse—Paul Althouse, tenor, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, had the honor of singing before the 
King of Sweden in a gala performance of “Pagliacci” 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm on Oct. 24, winning 
prolonged applause not only from the Swedish Royal 
Family, but from a large audience as well. The 
Bernadottes are known to be accomplished musicians, 
and the present king is a composer. 


Shumsky—Almost any violinist can win applause 
from an audience, but upon few are bestowed kisses 
from the wife of a preeminent artist in his own 
field. This happened, however, to little Oskar Shum- 
sky after his recent appearance with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Mrs. Fritz Kreisler embraced the 
youthful violinist, and kissed him warmly while con- 
gratulating him after the concert. 


Richards—Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, who was 
a resident of Brussels for many years and who 
served under Herbert Hoover on the Belgian Relief 
Commission, was recently invited by Mrs. Hoover to 
play at a concert of all-American artists given at 
the White House in honor of Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his daughter during their visit to the 
National Capital. 


Olszewska—Maria Olszewska, contralto of the Chi- 
coga Civic Opera Company, arrived on the Bremen 
on Oct. 22 to divide her time between concert and 
opera work. Mme. Olszewska spent the summer sing- 
ing at the Munich and Vienna Festivals, after which 
she retired to the Tyrol for a vacation with her 
husband, the baritone Emil Schipper. 


Harris—Richmond Harris, recently appointed head 
of the Artists’ Department of the Baldwin Piano 
Company, is a son-in-law of the famous pianist and 
composer, Eugen d’Albert. Mrs. Harris is the daugh- 
ter of d’Albert and the late Tereso Carreno. 


* Attwood—Marthna Attwood has become a member 
of the music committee of the New York Chamber 
Music Society, which holds its concerts one Sunday 
each month during the season at the Hotel Plaza. 











DENVER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
ESTABLISHES NEW RECORD 


Registration Largest in Its History— 
Newton H. Pashley Takes Post 
as Dean 


DENVER, COLO., Oct. 21.—The Denver 
College of Music has opened with the 
largest registration in its history, ac- 
cording to announcement made by John 
C. Wilcox, director. The engagement 
of Newton H. Pashley as dean and 
head of the theory department has 
strengthened the personnel of the fac- 
ulty. Mr. Pashley comes from the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester 
with the highest recommendations 
from Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
that institution. Mr. Pashley, since 
coming to Denver, has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Central 
Presbyterian Church. 

The vocal department for the coming 
year will consist of John C. Wilcox, 
Mildred Rughe Kyffin, Everett E. Fos- 
ter and Carol Turman. The piano de- 
partment is headed by Francis Hen- 
dricks, noted pianist and composer, and 
associated with him will be LaVeta 
Bertschy Krohn, Andrew Riggs, Eva 
Sue Prosser, Ada R. Bloedorn, Virginia 
Rigg, Myrtle June and Carol Turman. 

Henry T. Ginsburg, concert master 
of the Elitch Symphony Orchestra, 
heads the violin department. He will 
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have the assistance of Frankie Nast, 
Wayne C. Hedges, Walter C. Nielsen, 
Ethel Wilkins, and Alice Brainerd. 
An important department of the school 
is that of the organ, in which Karl O. 
Staps and Alice Montgomery Fenton 
are instructors. Well-known teachers 
are also in charge of the orchestral 
instruments, the department of the 
dance, and language courses. 





Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra to 
Broadcast 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Eugene 
Goossens will broadcast a series of 
symphonic programs through a net- 
work of stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, beginning Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 1, at 3.15. Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony will be a feature of 
the initial program, which will also of- 
fer works by Weber, Wagner and Res- 
pighi. 


Organ Recitals at West Point 

Frederick C. Mayer, organist and 
choirmaster of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, gave the 
ninety-third public organ recital at the 
Cadet Chapel there on Oct. 13, in col- 
laboration with the Arion Male Chorus 
of 100 voices. Future recitals are an- 
nounced for the Sunday afternoons of 
Nov. 17 and Dec. 15. 
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Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Verdi’s Years of Production 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Will you please publish the dates of 
Verdi’s years of production together 
with his age in each case? 

St. Louis, Nov. 2. G. R. 

Verdi’s years of productivity cover 
the enormous number of siaty-three, 
his first opera, “Oberto Conte di San 
Bonifacio” having been produced in 
1839, at the age of twenty-six, and his 
last, “Falstaff” in 1893, at the age of 
eighty. 
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Orchestras in Australia 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

I should like to have the names of 
the orchestras in Australia, also of 
their conductors. ““VIOLONCELLO.” 

Seattle, Nov. 1. 

Adelaide: South Australian Orches- 
tral Society, W. H. Foote, conductor. 
Brisbane: State and Municipal Orches- 
tra, George Sampson, conductor. Mel- 
bourne: Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Hart, conductor; University Symphony 
Orchestra, Bernard Heinze, conductor. 
Sydney: State Conservatorium Orches- 
ira of New South Wales, W. Arundel 
Orchard, conductor. 
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Easy Piano Concerto 


QUESTION. Box EDITOR: 

Please recommend a piano concerto 
not too difficult for a fairly advanced 
tudent. H. F. C. 

Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 4. 

Try the Mendelssohn G Minor. It 
: melodious and fairly easy. 

9 9 
“O, Promise Me!” 


JUESTION Box EDITOR: 

I remember at the time of the publi- 
ation of “O, Promise Me” that there 
vas some question of de Koven’s hav- 


ing used themes already in existence. 
Can you tell me what the other song 
was? R. A. D. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 

The opening phrase of “@, Promise 
Me” is identical with that of a song en- 
titled “Forbidden Music” by Gastal- 
doni, but this has a striking resem- 
blance to a theme in the first move- 
ment of the Chopin E Minor piano con- 
certo, which, in turn, is a direct descen- 
dant of a phrase in the trio in the last 
act of “Trovatore.” So, a theme which 
has been used by so many composers 
can hardly be said to be the property 
of any of them. 

7, Pik 


Gilbert versus Sullivan 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Will you kindly express an opinion 
as to whether the librettos of Gilbert 
or the music of Sullivan is responsible 
for the continued success of the works 
of this combination? 

SAVOYARD. 

New York, Nov. 3. 

Questions of taste cannot be dis- 
puted. The Question Box Editor, how- 
ever, confesses to a preference for Gil- 
bert over Sullivan. It was only occa- 
sionally that the two were on an equal 
plane of excellence. “The Bab Bal- 
lads” were alone enough to make Gil- 
bert immortal, but there is very little 
of Sullivan’s music composed apart 
from Gilbert that has any great value. 
Sullivan had a way of falling short of 
Gilbert. Cases of this are Josephine’s 
scena in “Pinafore,” the lovely “Is Life 
a Boon” in “Yeomen of the Guard,” a 
particularly fine poem; “On the Day 
When I Was Wedded,” in “Gondoliers,” 
the music of which is so indifferent that 
the number is frequently omitted in 
performances. 


Mary McCormic Engaged 
For Leading Réles at 
Paris Opera Comique 





Mary McCormic, American Opera 
Soprano, to Sing Abroad 


Prior to sailing from Europe for New 
York, Mary McCormic, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company and pro- 
tegée of Mary Garden, completed ar- 
rangements with the Opera Comique in 
Paris to sing important réles, includ- 
ing “Louise,” “Manon,” “Butterfly,” 
“Melisande” and Messager’s “Beatrice,” 
during the coming season. Miss McCor- 
mic’s contract runs for two years and 
calls for her return to Paris on Jan. 1. 


Marriage of Alita Alces Announced 


The marriage of Alita Alces, mezzo- 
soprano, to Luke Philip Howell of New 
York, on Sept. 6, has been announced. 
Miss Alces (her maiden name will be 
used for her musical engagements) 
spent the summer season at Siasconset, 
Mass. She will continue to fill engage- 
ments to sing in concert under the spon- 
sorship of the National Music League. 


Admissions Taxes Decrease 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—The 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ports that in the month of September 
the tax yield from admissions to opera, 
concerts and other amusements 
amounted to $273,014.10, whereas the 
returns from this tax in the same 
month of last year were $392,430.40. 

A. T. M. 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, was soloist 
last month with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the funeral of 
Louis Marshall at Temple Emanu-El. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-DANCERS 
TO PERFORM IN NEW YORK 





Unique Kentucky Number, “The Run- 
ning Set,” Will Have First 
Presentation 


The English Folk-Dancers of London, 
who will make their American début in 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, Nov. 
9, are a group of seventeen dancers 
drawn from the English Folk-Dance 
Society, founded by Cecil Sharp, the 
eminent musician and collector of Eng- 
lish folk-songs and dances. 

A novelty of the program will be the 
first presentation of a Kentucky folk- 
dance, “The Running Set,” which Mr. 
Sharp found was still being danced in 
the rural fastnesses of the Appala- 
chians, where he spent three seasons in 
search of material for his various col- 
lections. 

The English Folk-Dance Society of 
London today counts a membership of 
nearly 15,000, distributed in fifty-four 
branches throughout the world. Four 
of these branches are in this country— 
those of New York, Boston, Rochester 
and Cleveland. The organization is an 
authoritative body for training teach- 
ers, and is recognized as such by the 
British Ministry of Education. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has 
arranged for the dancers to appear in 
Boston, New Haven, Plainfield, N. J., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Cleveland. 

Clive Carey, baritone, at one time a 
member of the English Singers, will ac- 
company the dancers and sing two 
groups of folk-songs. 

Schola Cantorum Announces Series of 
Lecture-Musicales 


The Schola Cantorum announces the 
resumption this winter of its regular 
series of lecture-musicales at various 
private houses. There will be six in the 
course, and the programs will be as 
follows: Nathan Milstein, the new Rus- 
sian violinist, in his New York début, 
on Nov. 25, at Mrs. Otto H. Kahn’s 
house; the Aguilar Lute Quartet, of 
Madrid, on Dec. 4, at Mrs. Orme Wil- 
son’s; Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, Dec. 
16, at Clarence H. Mackay’s; Nina Ko- 
shetz, soprano, assisted by Gabriel Leo- 
noff, tenor, and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
baritone, in a program of Russian mu- 
sic, Jan. 8, at the Colony Club, under 
the auspices of Mrs. Reginald Fincke; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian ’cellist, on 
Jan. 22, at Mrs. Marshall Field’s; and 
the Stradivarius Quartet, in a program 
of chamber music, Feb. 4, at Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander’s house. 

In addition to these lecture-musi- 
cales, two concerts by the chorus of 
the organization will be given at Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 15 and March 26. 
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Musical Fund Quartet Plays 
Compositions by Boris 
Koutzen 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 4.—The Chamber 
Music Association opened its thirteenth 
season on Oct. 20 in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford, presenting the 
Philadelphia Musical Fund Ensemble, 
which consists of Boris Koutzen and S. 
Dabrowski, violins, Maurice Kaplan, 
viola, and Stephen Deak, ’cello. The 
occasion was signalized by the first 
public performance of Mr. Koutzen’s 
quartet in B flat major, composed in 
1922. It was effectively performed by 
Mr. Koutzen and his colleagues. The 
second half of the program was devoted 
to the Brahms Quintet for clarinet and 
strings, Op. 115, in which the ensemble, 
assisted by Jules Serpentini, played 
with nicely adjusted technique and a 
fine sense of the rich musical content. 

The Musical Fund Ensembie is 
sponsored by the Musical Fund 
Society, which has developed an endow- 
ment through the sale not long ago of 
Musical Fund hall. This auditorium, 
prior to the days of the Academy of 
Music, was the musical center of Phila- 
delphia. The name comes from the 
fact that it was built as the result of a 
popular subscription drive. 


Dance Events in Philadelphia 


The terpsichorean season has had an 
early and impressive beginning. On 
Oct. 21 the Philadelphia Forum pre- 
sented Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
as part of its musical program at the 
Academy. Miss St. Denis was most 
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NEW ENSEMBLE FOR PHILADELPHIA 
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exotic in Kwannon, a dance of the 
Japanese Goddess of Mercy, set to the 
third “Gymnopaedie” of Erik Satie 
and a nautch dance from Arthur 
Nevin’s Bakwali. Mr. Shawn also 
paid tribute to Satie, dancing skilfully 
to his “Gnogsienne.” » 

The Irma Duncan Dancers, at the 
Metropolitan Opera. House, Oct. 29, 
ranged from the floating draperies of 
the classic ballet to the modernistic 
methods and moods conveyed in “Im- 
pressions of Modern Russia.” There 
were traditional beauty in excerpts 
from Schumann’s Kinderscenen and in 
Chopin mazurkas, and real thrills in 
the dances expressing the modern Slav. 

Milstein Plays with Symphony 

The Philadelphia Orchestra deviated 
from its usual custom of repeating the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
program intact at the Monday evening 
series, and at the second, on Oct. 28, 
introduced a new soloist, Nathan Mil- 
stein, a young Russian violinist making 
his first American tour. He is twenty- 
five years old and studied with Auer 
and Ysaye. Mr. Milstein gave an exem- 
plification of fine talent in the Glazou- 
noff Concerto in A minor, opus 82. 


Smallens Conducting Series 


The first pair of the orchestra’s 
young people’s concerts were given on 
the afternoons of Oct. 30 and 31 in the 
Academy. The first concert of each 
pair this season is designed for 
children under twelve and the second 
for children past that age. Alexander 
Smallens, the new assistant conductor 
of the orchestra and conductor of the 
Civic Opera Company, is replacing Dr. 


Artur Rodzinski as director, and 
Alfred J. Swan, director of music at 
Swarthmore College and lecturer for 
the Musical Fund Society is replacing 
Ernest Schelling, who gave the musical 
talks for several seasons. Mr. Swan, 
who is also lecturer on the history and 
appreciation of music at Haverford 
College, has an adroit and intimate 
way of presenting his musical material 
to school children. 
Johnson Heard in Recital 


Edward Johnson, switching dates 
with Martinelli in the series of twelve 
Sunday evening concerts, inaugurated 
the fourth season of Penn Athletic 
Club musicales, before the largest 
audience yet assembled for an opening 
night. Mr. Johnson gave a most 
admirable and artistically sung _ list. 
He struck a variety of moods during 
the evening, receiving the most acclaim 
for the robust humor of an Italian 
folk song of sailors and the rollicking 
Tally-Ho. 


Miss MacColl Plays at Academy 


Ailsa Craig MacColl, a Philadelphia 
pianist, who has been well received 
abroad, gave her annual home recital 
Oct. 30 in the foyer of the Academy. 
Miss MacColl played the Bach French 
suite No. 5, with ample _ technique. 
Most of the additional numbers on her 
list were by living composers. 

W. R. Murpay. 


Thelma Givi in Recital Nov. 30 


Thelma Given, American violinist, 
who last season appeared with great 
success abroad, giving thirty-five re- 
citals in all, returns for a Carnegie 
Hall appearance on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 30. Richard Hageman will ac- 
company the violinist. 


ROCHESTER SEASON OPENS 





Philharmonic Orchestra to Give Nine 
Matinée Concerts 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 5.—Two Civic Or- 
chestra concerts are presented in this 
city each week, one on Tuesday after- 
noons which 25,000 children listen to 
over the radio in the various schools, 
and one for adults on Sunday after- 
noons at which an entrance fee of 
twenty-five cents is charged. 

The inaugural concert artist of the 
season was La Argentina, Spanish 
dancer, who on Friday evening, Oct. 
18, performed at the Eastman Theater 
to the piano accompaniments of Miguel 
Beridon. A _ capacity audience ac- 
claimed her. On Oct. 12 the Gordon 
String Trio gave an excellent program 
at Kilbourn Hall. 

A committee of two hundred and 
fifty women, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Robert Ranlet, recently sold 
subscription seats for the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra matinée con- 
certs, of which there are to be nine. 
The augmented Philharmonic is a body 
of ninety men. M. E. W. 





Harold Triggs Booked for Numerous 
Engagements 


Harold Triggs, pianist, who gave 
one of last season’s outstanding debut 
recitals, is to be heard again in recital 
at the Town Hall on Nov. 26. He has 
already appeared in Larchmont, N. Y., 
and in New York City this fall and has 
engagements at New Brunswick, N. J., 
on Nov. 22 and New York City on 
Nov. 24. He gives his Boston recital 
in December and plans a Chicago re- 
cital for early January. 


The Opinions of the Principals, Conductor and Press of 


CHRYSALIS py EDWARD MARYON 


performed at the 


FREIBURG OPERA 


World Premiére, June 19, 1929 


“Die Einstudierung und Leitung der Urauffiihrung von ‘Chrysalis’ gehért zu den 


“Die Chrysalide- Partie habe ich gern gesungen, sie hat mir von meinem persén- 


lichen, wie vom Theaterstandpunkt aus, sehr viel Freude bereitet.” 


META LIEBERMANN. 


It was a great joy for me to sing the role of “Chrysalis.” 


Signed, 


It gave me personally 


a om deal of pleasure, as well as from the standpoint of the theatre. 
. Der Erfolg des Werkes bei der Urauffiihrung ein grosser Erfolg an unserem 


Theater war.’ 


Signed, BRUNO KORELL. 


The success of the work at its world premiére at our theatre was a great one. 


“Richard Strauss’ inniges Streben nach Verstindlichkeit des gesungenen Wortes, 
das er in ‘Intermezzo’ anstrebt, ist in der Chrysalide zur Tatsache geworden.” 
Signed, CARL KOLTER ten HOONTE. 


Richard Strauss’s effort to make really understood words that are sung, which he 


has sought to accomplish in “Intermezzo,” 


is actually realized in “Chrysalis.” 


Hamburger Nachrichten, June 26, 1929:— 


interessantesten Aufgaben die mir je gestellt wurden. 


Es war mir eine grosse 


Freude zu beobachten wie das gesammte Personal der Auffiihrung aus anfanglicher 
Zuriickhaltung zu warmen Interese und héchster kiinstlerischer Anteilnahme 


gefiihrt werden konnte. 


Das ist der schénste irgend denkbare Erfolg.” 


Signed, RICHARD FRIED. 


The preparation and direction of the world premiére of “Chrysalis” I count 


among my most interesting experiences. 


It gave me great satisfaction to observe 


how the entire cast was led from a seeming diffidence at the beginning to hearty 


interest and the highest artistic participation. 


able. 


That is the finest success imagin- 





Berliner BORSEN ZEITUNG, June 27, 1929:— 
“Die Instrumentation verrat sichere Technik, 
stark entwickeltes Effektbewusstein.” 


Translation: “The instrumentation revealed a 
secure technique and a highly developed knowl- 
edge of effects.” 


Diisseldorfer Nachrichten, June 25, 1929:— 

“Die Musik, an Debussy, auch dem spateren 
Wagner orientiert, geht doch durchaus eigene 
Wege und ist mehr als Untermalung des Wortes 
gehalten, das dadurch gut verstaindlich wird.” 


Translation: “The music, which has kinship 
with Debussy and Wagner in his late period, goes 
its own way, however. It is to be considered more 
as an underscoring of the text, which as a result 
is rendered highly intelligible.” 


“Die Auffiihrung im Freiburger Stadttheater 
unter der diskreten und klangfreudigen Leitung 
von Richard Fried hatte in Bruno Korell und 
Fritz Neumeyer vortreffliche Stimmen einzusetzen. 
Ein sturmischer Publikumserfolg!” 

Translation: “The performance at the Freiburg 
Opera House under the discreet and euphonious 
direction of Richard Fried had fine voices in 
Bruno Korell and Fritz Neumeyer. It was an 
unequivocal success with the public.” 

Kasseler Tageblatt, June 25, 1929:— 

“Der ganzen Oper haftet etwas Zauberisches 
an; die musikalische Atmosphare ist sozusagen | 
entmaterialisiert. Der letzte Teil des Werkes, das‘ 
langsame Vergehen im Nirwana, ist musikalisch 
von hinreissender Schénheit.” 

Translation: “There is something magical about 
the whole opera; the musical atmosphere is, as it 
were, dematerialized. The last pat the slow pass- 
ing into Nirvana, is musically of arresting beauty.” 


Freiburger Zeitung, June 21, 1929:— 

“Bei Maryon moderne Instrumentation: musika- 
lisch wertvoll die Schilderung der Ejindriicke der 
Luftfahrt u.des kérperlichen Zusammenbrechens 
ree infolge des Unfalls.’” Dr. Gustav 

ohr. 


Translation: “Maryon’s instrumentation is mod- 
ern. Musically noteworthy is the description of 
the airplane flight and the physical decline and 
death as a result of the accident.” 


Breisgauer Zeitung, June 21, 1929:— 

“Das Werk machte offenbar dem Publikum 
Eindruck, und Komponist, Dirigent, Regisseur 
u.samtliche Mitwirkinden wurden oft gerufen.” 

Translation: “The work made an evident im- 
pression on the public and composer, conductor, 
stage manager and all those taking part were 
often recalled.” 














LONG BEACH BEGINS 
ACTIVE MUSIC YEAR 


Symphony Concerts and 
Many Club Events Well 
Received 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 5.— The 
musical season opened Oct. 8 with the 
Long Beach Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Leonard J. Walker, 
giving its first concert of the year. 
Schumann’s Symphony, No. 4, in D 
Minor, and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
No. 1, were included in the program. 
On Oct. 22 the orchestra gave a compli- 
mentary concert in the Municipal 
Auditorium, when the building was 
packed and many turned away. The 
soloists were Constancia Weisgerber, 
soprano, and James G. McGarrigle, 
baritone. 

The Opera Reading Club of Long 
Beach had its first meeting Oct. 8, 
when Leon Raine, the new director, 
gave an analysis of “Carmen.” The so- 
loists were Viola Ellis, Elois Horton 
Kirkpatrick, Rachel Boswell, Leslie 
Brigham and Tudor Williams. The St. 
Cecilia Singers of Santa Monica as- 
sisted, and Lorna Gregg was at the 
piano. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Eva Anderson, director, gave its first 
concert of the season Oct. 18, assisted 
by the Orpheus String Quintet. 

Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, 
was presented as the first artist in the 
Civic Concert Series, Katheryn Coffield, 
manager, in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Oct. 25. The artist was enthusiastically 
received, responding to a number of en- 
cores. Tasso Janopaulo, accompanist, 
shared honors with the violinist. 

George Liebling, composer - pianist, 
still walking with crutches as a result 
of an automobile accident, spoke before 
the Musical Arts Club, Oct. 16. Others 
appearing before the club during the 
month were Ingwald Wicks, Norwegian 
composer-violinist, who played his new 
Sonata, with Mrs. Wicks at the piano. 
Duci de Kerekjarto, Hungarian violin- 
ist, appeared before the club Oct. 23, 
with Maurice Eisner, accompanist. 
Pauline Farquhar, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of modern compositions for the 
club, Oct. 30. 

The Woman’s Music Club, an organi- 
zation of 675 musicians and patrons of 
music, held its first meeting Oct. 9. 

The Musical Arts String Quintet 
played for the Woman’s City Club Oct. 
11, others on the program being Con- 
stancia Weisgerber, soprano; Wendall 
Waterman, violinist, and Florence Van 
Dyke, soprano. Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, 
and Otto Ploetz, tenor, gave a program 
for the Ebell Club Oct. 14. Phyllis 
Jones, fifteen year old pianist, a pro- 
tégé of the Ebell Club, played for it on 
Oct. 21, showing remarkable talent. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor of 
Minneapolis Symphony 


TWIN CITIES OPEN 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Stringham and Farwell 
Works Among Orches- 
tra’s Novelties 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 5.—With fifty- 
eight concerts scheduled for its home 
appearances, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra opened its twenty- 
seventh season in St. Paul, Oct. 17, 
and in Minneapolis Oct. 18, with Henri 
Verbrugghen entering upon his seventh 
year as conductor. The home season 
includes sixteen concerts in Minne- 
apolis, sixteen in St. Paul, twenty-two 
Sunday night radio concerts broadcast 
over WCCO, two Young People’s con- 
certs in St. Paul and two special con- 
certs in Minneapolis. 

Among the artists appearing as solo- 
ists with the organization are two vio- 
linists, Mischa Elman and Jacques 
Thibaud, four pianists, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Jose Echaniz, Ignaz Friedman 
and Katharine Goodson; and five vocal- 
ists, Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; Tito 
Schipa, tenor; John Charles Thomas, 
baritone; Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
and Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano. 
In his appearance Echaniz will make 
his American début with a major sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Among the new compositions on the 
programs of the sixteen pairs of Twin 
Cities concerts this season are world 
premiéres of Stringham’s “Symphony 
No. 1,” and Farwell’s suite, “The Gods 
of the Mountains.” Other composi- 
tions to be heard in the Twin Cities 
for the first time include Bruckner’s 
Symphony No. 4, Mehul’s overture to 
“La Chasse du Jeune Henri,” de Falla’s 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” for 
piano and orchestra, to be performed 
when Echaniz is soloist, Gershwin’s 
suite “An American in Paris,” Delius’ 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring,” Honegger’s symphonic poem 
“Pastorale d’Eté,” Tschaikovsky’s 
“Symphony No. 2,” Vaughan Williams’ 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Szostakowicz’ 
Symphony, and Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis for 
double string orchestra. 

Besides its home season, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra will make 
its annual mid-winter and spring tours. 
The former will commence Jan. 17, 
lasting until Feb. 23, and the latter 
will open April 11. 
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PROVIDENCE WILL HEAR THREE ORCHESTRAS 





Festival Chorus Concert and 
Club Programs on 
Season’s Schedule 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 5.—The 
Music Association announces two con- 
certs of outstanding interest to be this 
season. The first will be by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, with Gabrilo- 
witsch conducting and as piano soloist, 
on Dec. 8, in Infantry Hall. The second 
concert will be given in the same hall 
on Feb. 18 by the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, with Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
ducting and Mme. Matzenauer as the 
soloist. 

The officers of the Providence Music 
Association, which was organized last 
year, are Mrs. Henry Dexter Sharpe, 
president and Dr. William H. P. 
Faunce, formerly President of Brown 
University as the honorary president. 
The other officers are vice president, 
William S. Innis; treasurer, Mrs. 
William Gammell, Jr; secretary, Hugh 
F,. MacColl; assistant secretary and 
manager, Berrick Schloss. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, will 
give a series of four concerts in the E. 
F. Albee Theater on Tuesday evenings, 
Nov. 19, Dec. 17, Jan. 21 and Apr. 1. 


Festival Chorus at Work 


The Providence Festival Chorus, of 
300 voices, John B. Archer conductor, 
are rehearsing for the concert to be 
held in Infantry Hall on Jan. 7. The 
principal work to be sung will be Bach’s 
“Peasant Cantata” which has never 
been heard in Providence. The soloists 
will be Miss Olga Averina, soprano and 
David McCloskey, baritone. Mr. Archer 
is also the director of large choruses 
in Wakefield, Bristol and East Green- 
wich and has just organized a chorus 
in Westerly, R. I. All these will doubt- 
less combine in a big concert program 
later in the season. 


. Mrs. George Hail, past president of 
the Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs and director of the Plymouth 
District in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, who has been in the Hol- 
den Hospital, at Holden, Mass., since 
last July as the result of a serious auto. 
mobile accident, is slowly regaining her 
health. Mrs. Hail is the founder of the 
Chaminade Club, one of the leading 
music clubs of New England, and is 
now its president. 

The Chaminade held its opening 
meeting of the season in Froebel Hall 
on Oct. 17 when a musical program was 
given by the Music Lovers’ Club of 
Boston and the Mendelssohn’s Club of 
Brockton, Mass., in recognition of 
“Federation Day.” Among those taking 
part were Mme. Edith Noyes Greene, 
composer-pianist, Miss Muriel G. Blan- 
chard, soprano, Miss Margaret B. 
Richardson, pianist, and Olive and 
Edward Turner, violinist and ‘cellist. 

The Monday Morning Music Club, 
Mrs. Harold J. Gross, president, opened 
its season on Oct. 14 with a program 
in the studio of the club. N. B. P. 


Elshuco Trio to Begin Season With 
Augmented Numbers 


The Elshuco Trio of New York, 
founded by Willem Willeke, will in- 
augurate its twelfth season on Tuesday 
evening, November 12th, in the Engi- 
neering Societies Auditorium, 29 East 


39th Street. This will be the first of 
four subscription concerts. The trio 
includes Willem Willeke, founder and 
‘cellist, Aurelio Giorni, pianist through 
eleven of the twelve seasons, and Karl 
Kraeuter, violinist. 

The program for the first concert 
will include Brahms’ Trio in C Major, 
Opus 87; d’Indy’s Quintet in G Minor, 
Opus 81; and A. Mozart’s Quintet in 
A Major. 

The artists assisting will be Edwin 
Ideler, violin, Conrad Held, viola, and 
Gustave Langenus, clarinet. 


—_— 
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PHILADELPHIANS 
HEAR NEW MUSIC 


Stokowski Includes Krein’s 
“Ode to Lenin” in 
Russian Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5—As in Man- 
hattan, Leopold Stokowski has been pio- 
neering fuc modern music on his home 
territory. He has not, however, been 
provoked to platform speechmaking in 
this quarter, though some hissings have 
been registered. 

New York has been regaled or ex- 
hilarated, as the case may be, with the 
geometric variations of Arnold Schoen- 
berg, in the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
interpretation. Philadelphians heard 
the first American performances of 
this abstruse, but not tumultous, work 
on Oct. 18 and 19 at the Academy of 
Music. A good many condemnatory 
sibilants -greeted the presentation, 
though these were outnumbered by 
plaudits. There were no quitters dur- 
ing the performance, which at least 
displayed the orchestra’s prodigious 
technique under the Stokowski baton. 

At these concerts, the conductor 
compensated for heterdoxy with inef- 
fably lustrous readings of the Schubert 
C Major Symphony and the “Meister- 
singer” overture. 

Last week’s concerts, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 25 and the evening of 
Oct. 26, introduced a Russian program, 
including one number which seemed to 
promise an incarnadined sensation. 
This challenging novelty was Alexan- 
der Krein’s “Ode of Mourning—To the 
Memory of Lenin.” It was more than 
hinted in the press that mayhap poli- 
tics and music would become explosively 
mixed. 

But, just as if they had all been 
duly accredited proletarians, the audi- 
tors received this new composition with 
every mark of favor. When Mr. Sto- 
kowski had finished with the “Ode to 
Lenin” he and the orchestra were over- 
whelmed with applause. 

As a matter of fact the Krein work 
is easily comprehensible. There is a 
cacophonous introduction, before the 
swing of the stately march tempo ex- 
presses the epic mold. Certain of the 
conventionalities of musical threno- 
dies are occasionally detectable, includ- 
ing figures that seem adapted for 
phrases of the “Dead March in Saul” 
and contrasts in sweeping emotional 
and climatic heroic themes, that hint 
of the finale to “Gotterdimmerung.” 
The score, however, cannot be fairly 
stigmatized as derivative and it is un- 
doubtedly effective. 

The subsequent all-Russian musical 
fare provided one solo number for the 
Russo-American pianist Isabelle Yal- 
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Two Local Opera Companies 
Open Seasons i in Philadelphia 


kovsky, who displayed more technique 
than tone in the ever attractive Second 
Concerto of Rachmaninoff. Miss Yal- 
kovsky has an extremely facile tech- 
nique and an obvious regard for 
interpretive coloring. Her tone may 
yet acquire depth and greater resources 
of shading. 

Easily absorbed, purely orchestral 
numbers were the Gossamer trifle, “The 
Flight of the Bee,’ from Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s opera, “The Fairy-Tale of 
Tsar Saltan,” the rowdy “Dance of the 
Tumblers,” from “The Snow Maiden,” 
and the “1812” overture, which, in con- 
trast to the opening offering, glorified 
the Tsarist regime. HB. T. C. 


Philadelphia Simfonietta Winning New 
Popularity 


The Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conduc- 
tor, played for the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Music Club on Oct. 24. The program 
included Mozart’s Eine kleire Nacht- 
musik, Sibelius’s Rakastava and Tschai- 
kovsky’s String Serenade. On Nov. 4 
the Simfonietta was heard in Rich- 
mond, Va. Each of these appearances 
was a re-engagement. 

The first concert in a series of three 
to be given in Philadelphia by this or- 
ganization will take place on Nov. 20, 
and on Dec. 3 it will play at McMillin 
Auditorium of Columbia University. A 
concert by the Simfonietta is scheduled 
for Town Hall on March 11. 


Swan to Be Orchestra Lecturer 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Alfred J. 
Swan, director of music at Swarthmore 
College, has been named lecturer at 
the eight children’s concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to be conducted 
by Alexander Smallens.. Mr. Swan has 
had a very successful experience in 
the past two years in expositions of 
music to public school classes under 
the auspices of the Musical Fund 
Society. 


Musical Art Quartet to Play 


The first subscription concert of the 
Musical Art Quartet will take place 
at Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 
26. The program will be divided into 
two parts, a Quartet by Zoltan Kodaly 
and the Brahms Quintet for two vio- 
lins, two violas and ’cello. 


Harry Fratkin Plays for Radio 


Harry Fratkin, concert violinist, was 
heard in recital over station WRNY on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 27. Mr. Fratkin 
received his training under Leopold 
Auer. His program included composi- 
tions by Carl Goldmark, Gustav Saeng- 
er, Boris Levenson, Boulanger and Cho- 
pin-Auer. 


Bach Popular on Radio 


The inquiry made by David Men- 
doza, conductor of the Fada Orchestra 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
with respect to the character of pro- 
yrams preferred by the listeners, 
brought forth many requests for the 
music of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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Sophie Braslau Creates Fine 
Impression as Carmen 
with Excellent Support— 
Civic Company Revives 
“Prince Igor” with Origi- 
nal Russian Text 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The first of 
seventy grand opera performances 
listed here. this season drew a huge 
audience to the Academy of Music on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 23, when 
Sophie Braslau, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, was heard as Carmen for the 
first time in this city. The producing 
organization was the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, recently en- 
larged in scope and resources through 
affiliation with the Curtis Institute of 
Music and the active participation of 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok as chair- 


man of the company’s management. 
Mrs. Joseph Leidy, as previously, is 
president and William C. Hammer, gen- 
eral manager. 

The performance served also to in- 
troduce as conductor, Emil Mlynarski, 
formerly conductor of the Warsaw 
Opera, and now permanent musical 
director of the Philadelphia troupe and 
head of the orchestral department at 
the Curtis Institute. Alfred Roller of 
Vienna prepared new settings for the 
performance and Willem von Wymetal, 
Jr., son of the stage-director of the 
Metropolitan, staged the production. 

Miss Braslau’s technical authority 
and_ intelligence fortified the _ lyric- 
dramatic portrait and raised her Car- 
men several notches above that of other 
singers of the réle. She avoided the 
vice of over-interpretation and effec- 
tively realized the dramatic possibilities 
in the later acts of the music-play. In 
acclaiming her and the performance 
in general, the cordial audience em- 
phasized in part the keen appetite for 
footlight fare provoked by the theater 
strike, just ended here. Events have 
played lavishly into the hands of the 
local opera companies, which seem due 
for a flourishing season. 


Excellent Supporting Cast 


The supporting cast, including Ralph 
Errole, an effective Don Jose, whose 
vocal artistry follows French models in 
the part; Chief Caupolican, who re- 
turned from his recent Ziegfeld engage- 
ment to assume the part of Escamillo; 
and Benjamino Grobani, Albert Mahler, 
Ivan Steschenko, Charlotte Symons, 
Helen Jepson and Rose Bampton in 
auxiliary roles rounded out a produc- 
tion which, if not ideal, displayed sev- 
eral features of real distinction. Mr. 
Mlynarski disclosed a refreshingly un- 
affected, untheatric style as a conductor 
and an admirable feeling for the nu- 
merous subtleties of the score. His 
reading of the entre-act music had 
especial charm and atmosphere. 

The scenic treatment gave unmis- 
takable indication of the new resources 
behind the Philadelphia company, the 
sets for the second and fourth acts 
carrying particular conviction. The 
opening scene, however, suggested the 
designer’s need of a few good colored 
post-cards of Seville. What was prob- 
ably intended for the Giralda Tower 
was inexplicably topped with an orna- 
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ment resembling a night-cap and the 
elaborate and highly decorative “Fa- 
brica de Tobacos,” externally palatial, 
still existent and abundantly pictured, 
had the rather depressing aspect of a 
cigar-plant in Reading, Pa. Consider- 
ing that the set was new, slips like 
these, and some others which might 
be cited, promote discouragement. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany schedules fourteen performances 
here this season. The Civic Opera Com- 
pany offers seventeen; the Apollo three; 
and the New York Metropolitan twenty- 
two. 


Civic Company Begins Season 


The Civic Company gave the first 
attraction of its roster in the Academy 
on Thursday night, Oct. 24. There 
was a tonic, even a festive air, on this 
occasion also, with a capacity audience 
and genuine enthusiasm. The bill, 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” ranked al- 
most as a novelty. Philadelphia heard 
the work in a single performance by 
the New York Metropolitan more than 
a decade ago. Memories of that pres- 
entation had become shadowy and in- 
substantial, due largely to the unsuit- 
ability of this pageant opera to the 
Italian text, which Mr. Gatti had used. 
The essential qualities of the Borodine 
score and even the fragmentary action 
had suffered grievously by the change 
of idiom. 

The Civic’s production restored the 
original tongue. Native Russians were 
cast for the leading roles. Regular 
members of the Civic Opera organiza- 
tion had mastered the difficulties of the 
Slavic tongue for the smaller parts and 
the superb chorus had performed a 
similar linguistic feat. The result was 
a magnificent illumination and resur- 
rection of a work that comes near to 
being a masterpiece. The opera is de- 
void of plot. It rambles on through 
beauties grounded in folk music, beau- 
ties that have atmosphere and are 
often-tone paintings of a high-order. 
The abundant. choral opportunities 
were magnificently capitalized in this 
production and constituted an asset of 
great appeal. The Russian artists, in- 
cluding Anna Lissetskaya as Princess 
Yaroslavna, Anna Sablukova as Kon- 
chakovna, Ivan Ivantzoff as Prince 
Igor, Demetre Crione as Vladimir, and 
Adia Kousbetzov as Konchak fitted 
competently into their parts, establish- 
ing conviction, if not invariably bril- 
liancy, in the presentation. The bits by 
the local singers, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Maybelle Marston, Louis Purdy, Ralph 
Jusko and James Montgomery must be 
rated as remarkable tours de force. 

Musical director Alexander Smallens, 
who exercises protean abilities in the 
Civie’s undertakings gave a glowing 
reading of the unhackneyed score. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 








ADOLFO BETTI 


Violin Instruction 

and 

Ensemble Classes 

for a Limited Number 
of Advanced Pupils 


Hotel Ansonia, New York 
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Busy Artists Glimpsed in Moments of Relaxation 
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Members of the Norfleet Tr and studemts ot their chamber music camp at 
Peterborough, N. H., grouped about Mrs. Edward MacDowell, whom they 
assisted in a program for visiting club members at Greenfield, N.H. Mrs. 
MacDowell can be seen in the center with members of the Trio at her right 





Donald McGill, baritone (left), 


visits the gardens of Fontainebleau AA 
with his former teacher, Adelin 
Firmin, vocal instructor at the & 


Eastman School of Music, and for- 
mer teacher of John Charles 
Thomas 





Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, af- 

ter scoring notable successes in the 

4 leading cities of Europe, has recent- 

ly returned to America on the Reso- 

lute, and will set forth on an Amer- 
ican concert tour 


An 
A 





The London String Quartet arrives on the Lapland. 

Left to right, Philip Sainten, vielas C. Warwick 

Evans, cello; Thomas W. Petre. second violin: John 
Pemmimgtom, first violin 





Oscar Shumsky, child prodigy of the violin, takes a Aa 
lesson in the design and construction of his favorite e 
stringed instrument 








” 





Joris Doe, contralto, has ap- a idipe 

naarently just popped out of *reger Piatigorsky, celebrated Rus- 

ved to catch a glimpse of A merry group at the Oscar Seagle Summer Music Colony at Schroon Lake, siam "cellist, greets with a smile his 

he sunrise at St. Moritz, New York. Above, left to right, Oscar Seagle, Dr. Howard Lyman, pro- first glimpse of Manhattan’s skyline, 

vhere she spent the sum- fessor of voice and choral music at Syracuse University, and conductor of seem from the deck of the Reliance, 

ler preparing for a busy choral productions at the summer colony; Marion Trelevan. Below, Irene which brought him to America for his 
season Wolf, Virginia George, Elsie Zimmerman, Ethel Counts, Bernice Bresbin fret concert tour 
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SYLVIA 


LENT 


APPEARS IN AN- 
NUAL NEW YORK 
RECITAL AT THE 
TOWN HALL ON 
OCTOBER 31, 1929 


‘Violinist has fine technique 


' —a brilliant bow, sureness of 


intonation and a pleasing tone 

—dazzling technic equipment 

—a large and cordial audi- 
ence.” 

New York Times, 

Nov. 1/29. 


_ “The recital was of a nature 
to give pleasure to all lovers of 
dignified, genuinely felt, unsen- 
timental playing. The pure, 
vibrant tone, and the polished 
technique were solely employed 


+ to give veracious interpreta- 


_ tions of the printed score.” 


New York Herald Tribune, 


Nov. 1/29. 
“Her art is decidedly ripe 
and mature, She met the de- 


mands of the music with assur- 
ance and revealed the ideas of 
the composers with under- 
standing—a rich and luscious 
quality and a fidelity to pitch.” 
New York American, 

Nov. 1/29. 


“Her excellent intonation, 
taste and good technic in 
the Mozart concerto were al- 
ways praiseworthy, and these 
qualities she carried over in 
large degree into her reading 
of Brahms’ sonata.” 

New York Sun, 
Nov. 1/29. 


“She delighted a friendly 
audience.”’ 


New York Telegraph, 
Nov 1/29. 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall New York 
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ANN ARBOR SCHEDULES 
VARIED ATTRACTIONS 





Organ Recitals and Faculty Concerts 
Add to Interest of Current Season 


ANN ArBor, Nov. 5.—The first con- 
cert of the Choral Union Concert 
Series was given at Hill Auditorium 
on Oct. 15 by Louise Homer, contralto, 
accompanied by Katharine Homer. 
Other events in this series are the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor; the English 
Singers, the Lener Quartet, Claudia 
Muzio, Ignace Jan Paderewski, Jascha 
Heifetz, Vladimir Horowitz, Elisabeth 
Rethberg and a concluding concert by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Twilight Organ recitals have been 
given by Palmer Christian in Hill 
Auditorium on Wednesday afternoons 
of each week. 

Two faculty concerts were given in 
Hill Auditorium, the first, on Sept. 29 
by Mabel Ross Rhead, pianist, and 
Theodore Harrison, baritone, and the 
second on Oct. 13 by May A. Strong, 
soprano, and Guy Maier, pianist. 





Cara Verson Playing in Europe Before 
American Tour 


Cuicaco, Nov. 3.—Cara Verson, 
pianist, is at present touring Europe, 
where she gave recitals of modern mu- 
sic in Budapest on Oct. 8, in Vienna 
Oct. 10, the following week in Prague 
and Berlin. Early in November, Miss 
Verson will give a recital in Paris, fol- 
lowing which she will sail for America, 
to be heard in a New York recital late 
in November. During her stay abroad 
Miss Verson has given considerable time 
to the study of the quarter-tone piano. 

A. G. 





Society of American Musicians and 
Cable Piano Company Announce 
Contest 


CHICAGO, Nov. 1.—The Society of 
American Musicians, cooperating with 
the Cable Piano Company, announces a 
contest for senior high school students, 
the prize being a Conover grand piano. 
The contestants are required to play 
Czerny’s Etude, Op. 740, No. 1; the 
Gigue from Bach’s Fifth French Suite; 
the Haydn Sonata in D, complete; and 
the Chopin-Liszt “Maiden’s Wish.” 
The final contests will be held in March, 
1930. A. G. 





J. Lewis Browne Dedicates Three New 
Organs 


CHIcaGo, Nov. 3.—Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, organist, and director of music 
in the Chicago public schools, recently 
played the dedication programs for 
three new organs: St. Cecilia’s Church, 
Chicago; St. Mary’s Church, Akron, 
Ohio, and St. Laurence’s Church, Chi- 
cago. In December Dr. Browne will in- 
augurate the instrument now being 
built for St. Patrick’s Church, South 
Bend, Ind. A. G. 





Jan Chiapusso Opens Lecture Series 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.— The Bush Con- 
servatory announces a series of ten 
historical lecture recitals by Jan Chia- 
pusso, pianist, beginning Oct. 12. Mr. 
Chiapusso will devote two sessions to 
Bach, the remainder of his subjects 
being Old Instruments, Ornamentation, 
Sonata Form, Beethoven, Brahms, the 
Romantic School, modern composers, 
and Cesar Franck and the modern 
Russians. Mr. Chiapusso presented his 
two pupils, Marion Smith and Rosalyn 
Tureck, in recital at the Conservatory 
on Oct. 11. 





Ripon College Makes Diva 
Doctor of Philosophy 
After Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 2.—Mme. 
Galli-Curci has attained a full fledged 
degree of Doctor of Music conferred 
upon her by Dr. Silas Evans of Ripon 
College after a concert given in Ripon, 
Wis. The singer declared that it was 
the first doctor’s degree that she had 
ever received from an American Col- 
lege. Ripon College sponsored the 
appearance of the prima donna this 
year. This is expected to be her only 
recital in Wisconsin during the present 
season. 

Milwaukee’s finest course in music 
opened for the season’s ten numbers 
with the first appearance of the Chicago 
Symphony under the local management 
of Margaret Rice. A huge audience had 
gathered to pay tribute to Frederick 
Stock and the consummate art of his 
organization. The feature of the pro- 
gram was Brahms’ Symphony in D. 
Mr. Stock’s reading of the work was 
of crystal clarity. He brought forth the 
exquisite melody of the work with the 
hand of the master. New beauties were 
revealed and the audience responded 
with a tremendous ovation. 

The other feature of the program 
was the Ravel “Rhapsodie Espagnole.” 
Here again Mr. Stock caught the 
Spanish spirit with certainty of judg- 
ment and impeccable taste. The Bac- 
chanale and Finale from Tannhauser 
concluded the program. 

The past week also witnessed the 
opening of another of the excellent 
music courses given in Milwaukee, with 
the first concert of the Civic Concert 
Series, in which some 3300 ticket hold- 
ers all pay $5 a year to hear six of the 
finest artists of the world. 

The opening attraction was Claudia 
Muzio who is no stranger to Milwau- 
kee. Mme. Muzio again gave delight 
as one of the opera stars who are expert 
in the niceties of song interpretations. 
There was an Italian group on the 
program which revealed much fine 
vocalism, a French group equally 
attractive, an English brace of songs 
and one or two arias from operas. 
Charles Lurvey was the accompanist. 


CONFER DEGREE ON MME. GALLI-CURCL 
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Franz Lehar’s tuneful operett. 
“Gypsy Love” was given a fine per- 
formance by the German player - 
augmented by such operatic stars «; 
Otto Semper of the old Wagneri:n 
company from Germany and Lucie 
Westen of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. A large number of persons 
was turned away from the Pabst 
Theater for lack of room. A lively 
chorus and the Ethel Koch dancers 
further enhanced the light opera. 

The Civic Music Association is rush- 
ing preparations for a Christmas con 
cert by the Young Peoples’ Orchestra 
to be given by Rudolph Kopp and his 
band of youthful players. The city 
provides some $5,000 a year to promote 
this educational enterprise to give 
young folks orchestral training. 

Charles Wesley Hoad, son of the 
Rev. A. Hoad of Oshkosh, Wis., has 
been appointed director of music in 
the Presbyterian church of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. He is a graduate of the 
Williamson Westminster choir schoo! 
now at Ithaca, N. Y. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





Musical Art Quartet to Open Season 
On Nov. 26 


The Musical Art Quartet will open 
its subscription season at Town Hall on 
Nov. 26. The program will consist of 
two numbers, the Quartet, Op. 2, by 
Zoltan Kodaly, and the Brahms Quin- 
tet for-two violins, two violas and ’cello. 


Elsa Riefflin to Sing Varied Program 
at Steinway Hall 


On Tuesday evening, Nov. 19, at 
Steinway Hall, Elsa Riefflin, soprano, 
will be heard in a song recital. Miss 
Riefflin, an American of German 
parentage, is very active as soloist in 
German musical circles. She will sing 
songs in Italian, German, Russian, 
French and English. 


John Parrish, tenor, has taken up his 
duties as teacher of vocal music at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Mr. Parrish spent part of last sum- 
mer teaching at the Bay View (Mich.) 
Assembly Summer Music School. 





loRRAINE 








Loser 





OPERA 





SOPRANO 





LORRAINE FOSTER will be heard in the inaugural program of 
the Stephen Foster Society, at the Home Making Center, Grand 
Central Palace, the evening of Nov. 20. Admission by invitation. 
Program includes Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the Music Section 
of the New York Public Library, chairman; Arthur Billings Hunt, 
musicologist; Harold Vincent Milligan, director of the National 
Music League and biographer of Stephen Foster. 


RECITAL 








Personal Representative 
Suite 1015, Steinway Hall 


111 West 57th Street, New York 
Cirele 8420 
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Alfred Hertz Receives Ova- 
tion at Symphony’s 
Opening Concert 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 5.—With the 
opening of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony’s season on Oct. 25, the city’s 
musical life has got well under way. 

The first concert was preceded by a 
breakfast at Hotel St. Francis, de- 
signed to establish entente cordiale 
between the music makers and the 
music patrons. The new members of 
the orchestra were guests of honor; 
Joseph Thompson, president of the 
Summer Symphony Association, was 
toastmaster; and talks were given by 
J. B. Levinson and A. W. Widenham, 
president and secretary-manager of 
the Musical Association; John D. 
Barry columnist on the San Francisco 
News, and lecturer on current events; 
Eric T. Clarke, managing director of 
the National Music League; and by 
Victor Lichtenstein, whose topic was 
Strauss’ “Zarathustra” which had its 
San Francisco premiére that afternoon. 
The Symphony Breakfasts will be 
monthly affairs. 

Alfred Hertz was greeted with an 
ovation when he made his appearance 
on the stage of the Curran Theatre to 
begin his fifteenth year as conductor. 
The fact that it was also the beginning 
of his last year with the San Francisco 
orchestra added to the emotional value 
of the occasion, and when, at the con- 
clusion of the Glazounoff Symphony 
No. 4, an unending procession of 
ushers carried floral offerings to the 
stage it was obvious that San Francisco 
appreciates its debt to Alfred Hertz 
and intends to let the conductor know 
the gratitude we feel while he is still 
at the helm of our symphonic forces. 

On the other hand, it was evident 
that Hertz intends to do all in his 
power to make his last year a memor- 
able one. Three first-timers comprised 
the program, and the orchestra has 
never played better under the Hertz 
baton. 

The opening number was Johann 
Christian Bach’s “Sinfonie” for small 
orchestra, then came the Glazounoff 
Symphony, and, finally, the Strauss 
“Zarathustra” which brought the 
afternoon to a magnificent climax. 

The new members of the orchestra 
are Jascha Veissi, first violin, formerly 
assistant concertmaster with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; Carl Rissland, first 
trumpet, from Minneapolis; Leslie 
Schivo, English horn; George Rogovy, 
former solo ’cellist with the New York 
Symphony; Bruno Coletti, recently 
first ‘cellist with Portland Symphony; 
Henry De Graff, viola, from the New 
York Philharmonic. 


Thibaud Heard in Recital 


Jaques Thibaud was heartily 
welcomed by subscribers to the Judson- 
Wolfsohn Concert series when he 
played an excellent program in Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium. The opening 
Eccles Sonata and the Vivaldi-Bach 
Adagio were played with beautiful 
effect. By way of divertissements he 
gave us Debussy’s “En Bateau,” two 
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NOVELTIES PLAYED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Granados Spanish Dances, Paradis’ 
“Sicilienne” and an excerpt from De 
Falla’s “La Vida Breve.” Tasso Jano- 
paulo played the accompaniments. 


Mary Lewis Charms at Musicale 


Mary Lewis gave an afternoon of 
lyric story telling for the Alice Seckels 
Matinee Musicale audience in the Fair- 
mont Hotel ballroom, the radiance of 
her personality captivating her hearers 
quite as much as the warmth and 
sweetness of her voice. Her best work 
was done in “The Nightingales of 
Lincoln’s Inn,’ Gretchaninoff’s “The 
Snowdrop,” 1nd in the gaities of Satie’s 
“Le Chapelier.” Her program also in- 
cluded Italian airs by Gordigiani and 
Cimara, excerpts from “La Bohéme” 
and “Norma,” and songs by Schubert, 
Strauss, Marx, Bachelet, Delibes, Ross 
and Leoncavallo. The selections, were, 
on the whole, unhackneyed. Elmer 
Zoller was an admirable accompanist. 

Another soprano visitor of the week 
was Tamaki Miura, whose costume 
recital in the Hotel St. Francis proved 
of exotic loveliness. Her Japanese 
songs were delightful bits, and a 
charming if incongruous picture was 
that made by Miura when dressed in 
gorgeous Japanese raiment and 
crowned with the feathered head dress 
of the red men (presented to her by an 
Indian chief) she sang Lieurance’s 
“Waters of Minnetonka.” Her voice 
has grown in volume with maturity, 
and Mme. Miura directs it with 
genuine skill. 

MaArRJoRY M. FISHER 


San Francisco Promised Opera in Eng- 
lish in Near Future 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 5.—Opera in 
English is promised San Francisco in 
1930 by Frank Healy. Contacts made 
by this impresario with the Imperial 
League of Opera in English, founded 
by Sir Thomas Beecham of London, 
have reached a point where such assur- 
ance can be made. The cooperation of 
Charles Henry Meltzer has been se- 
cured. The advance announcement is 
non-committal as to whether the operas 
will be given by an imported company 
or by resident artists. It is presumably 
the latter, because praise of California 
singers and their potential abilities are 
incorporated in the announcement. 





Lecturer Explains Modern Music 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 5.—The Pacific 
Musicale Society members heard an 
entertaining lecture recital on modern 
music by Bruce Buttles. Defining it 
as music which hasn’t had time to grow 
up and, like the rising generation, 
revels in being misunderstood, he played 
examples by Tansman, Ravel, Berners, 
Kodaly, and others. Apropos of Ravel’s 
“Fox Trot,” the pianist explained to 
an astonished audience: “It is you; it 
is young America kicking over the 
traces of Puritanism.” 

Mr. Buttles also asserted that the 
leaders of present-day schools of music 
were Ravel, Milhaud, and Schénberg. 
A few auditors maintained that Ernest 
Bloch and George Gershwin should 
have been included in the list. 





Huge Organ Installed 
by Pierre S. duPont 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Pierre 
S. duPont is having installed in 
his palatial home at Longwood, 
Kennet Square, some miles from 
Philadelphia, a seven manual 
organ, which is described as the 
most complete ever made for such 
a purpose. The instrument is 
65 ft. wide and 25 ft. deep. It 
has more than 10,000 pipes and 
200 stops, and can be played both 
manually and mechanically. The 
cost is said to be $250,000, and 
the organ is a product of the 
Garwood, N. J., factory of the 
Aeolian Company. Mr. duPont 
has an open-air theatre on his 
estate and a magnificent music 
room. He is one of the few 
American millionaires who has a 
permanent organist. W. R. M. 











PENNSYLVANIA OPERA 
ABANDONS ITS PLANS 





Three-Year-Old Organization Forced to 
Cancel Appearances Because of 
Financial Situation 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—Official an- 
nouncement was made today by the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
of the indefinite postponement of its 
projected Philadelphia season, which 
was scheduled to begin Nov. 4 with 
Aida at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and to end Nov. 9 with La Forza del 
Destino and the popular works of the 
Italian repertory filling out the other 
performances. 

Original plans also contemplated a 
spring season at the Metropolitan fol- 
lowing a tour. While no announcement 
has been made, it is probable that the 
tour will be abandoned. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 


pany was organized three years ago - 


as a successor to the La Scala Company, 
which gave a number of performances 
at the Academy of Music. The com- 
pany gave a series of eight perform- 
ances for a couple of years at the 
Metropolitan. Last year, when that 
house, built by Oscar Hammerstein, was 
temporarily turned over to the movies, 
the Pennsylvanians moved down to the 
Academy, where last year they gave 
twelve productions. Among these was 
the first Philadelphia performance of 
Rubinstein’s “Demon,” and the first 
American performance of the Polish 
composer, Muniuszko’s “Verbum No- 
bile.” At the Metropolitan the season 
before, the company gave a splendid 
performance of Moussorgsky’s “Kho- 
vantchina.” In its personnel were 
Ruffo, Zenatello and Amato. For the 
season just cancelled, it had engaged 
Aldo Franchetti, the composer, as con- 
ductor. 

The reason assigned for the sudden 
cancellation was financial unrest as de- 
veloped by the situation in the stock 
market. It is not made clear whether 
this referred to the company’s holdings 
or those of some of its backers in the 
society and business worlds. 

W. R. Murpuy 
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Society for Publication of American 
Music Announces its Plans 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, at a directors’ meeting 
in New York, elected Oscar Wagner of 
New York to succeed the late William 
Burnet Tuthill as Secretary of the So- 
ciety. 

Chamber music compositions for pub- 
lication by the society during the year 
1930 may be submitted to Mr. Wagner 
at 49 East 52nd Street, New York 
City, on or before November 15, 1929. 
Works should not bear the composer’s 
name, but be marked with a pseudonym. 
Composer’s name and address, and 
postage for the return of manuscript 
should be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
marked on the outside with the 
pseudonym. 

Included in the forms acceptable to 
the society are sonatas, trios, quartets, 
quintets, etc., for any combination of 
instruments, including songs with 
chamber music accompaniment. Songs 
and solo pieces with piano accompani- 
ment and works for piano alone are 
not included in the scope of the so- 
ciety’s activities. 

Rubin Goldmark and Edwin T. Rice, 
Vice-President of the Society, were 
named as a committee to prepare a 
resolution relative to the late Secre- 
tary, William Burnet Tuthill. 

The society’s publications for the 
year 1929 consist of three pieces for 
string quartet by James G. Heller, of 
Cincinnati, and a sonata for flute and 
piano by Parker Bailey, of Cleveland. 





Klingstedt to Head Voice Department 
of College at Stillwater 


STILLWATER, Nov. 5.—Paul T. Kling- 
stedt, tenor, formerly head of the 
voice department at Texas Christian 
University, Ft. Worth, Texas, has ac- 
cepted the position as head of the voice 
department at Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Mr. Klingstedt 
will have charge of all the vocal music 
in the School of Music. Ninety-six 
men tried out for the Men’s Glee Club, 
and fifty-four were accepted. Prospects 
are very bright for Musical Organiza- 
tions this year. A new pipe organ has 
just been installed in the auditorium 
and was dedicated at the first convoca- 
tion exercise by Prof. Carl Amt. The 
college has three bands, the Military, 
Concert and Pep band. 


Hebrew Songs by A. Ww. Binder Are 
Heard at Faculty Concert 


The faculty of the Y. M. H. A. Mu- 
sic School, which is under the direc- 
tion of A. W. Binder, gave a concert at 
their auditorium at 31 West 110th 
Street, New York City, on Oct. 27, the 
artists being Anna Levitt, Irene Frei- 
mann and Anna Binder, pianists, Sig- 
mund Feuerman, violinist, Randall Har- 
greaves and Boris Saslawsky, baritones. 

A feature of the program was the 
presentation of three songs for baritone 
and orchestra by A. W. Binder after 
Shelley’s Hebrew Melodies—“O Weep 
for Those,” “Song of Saul Before His 
Last Battle,” and “A Spirit Passed Be- 
fore Me.” Boris Saslawsky interpreted 
them to a two-piano accompaniment 
played by Anna Binder and the com- 
poser. 











i ELSHUCO TRIO 5% 


“They played last night with the finish and musician- 
ship which have always distinguished their performances. 
A large audience gave enthusiastic testimony to the esteem 
in which this fine group of musicians has long been held 
by lovers of chamber-music.""—New York 


Steinway Piano—Brunswick Records 


Ne 
York 





Karl Willem 





KRAEUTER WILLEKE 


“Superbly were these compositions given voice by the 
Elshuco Trio which. though not as old, is as outstanding 
an ensemble in its field as the Fionzaley Quartet in its... 
They have achieved a perfection of ensemble. 
the cost of artistic individuality.’’"—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 W. 80th St.. N. Y. C. 
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and anthems of real value from 

publishers in different parts of 
the country fill almost every need in 
the church service of all denominations. 
Along with these in recent publications 
are a number of secular songs of real 
value and some interesting piano music. 

“Assurance,” by William J. Kraft, 
and “Lead Me, O Lord,” by Rob Roy 
Peery (New York: H. W. Gray Co.), 
are both songs for the middle voice. 
The accompaniments are strictly homo- 
phonic, easy to 
play, and de- 
signed for the 
organ. They 
are melodious and thoroughly devo- 
tional. 

Carl A. Preyer’s “Day Is Dying in 
the West” (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
is attractively different from the aver- 
age sacred song. The flowing accom- 
paniment in double notes enhances the 
voice part, and the composer makes ef- 
fective use of a motive from a hymn 
tune by J. B. Dykes. There are high 
and low keys. Arnold Volpé’s “Guide 
Me, O Thou Gentle Presence,” another 
Ditson print, is a melodious song that 
would have been improved by an ac- 
companiment of greater variety. There 
are versions in two keys. 

“Rest in the Gospel of God,” by 
Homer Tourjée (Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Co.), is a sacred song of aver- 
age merit, singable and of medium or 
high range. “God Shall Wipe Away All 
Tears” is a typical example of the tune- 
ful, smooth writing of Paul Ambrose. 
It is for a high voice. Another Summy 
publication bears the title “Sermon on 
the Mount” and is a number for me- 
dium voice, by Walter Goodell. 


* * * 


“O Walk the Heavenly Way” is the 
title of J. S. Bach’s Church Cantata No. 


Gand solos for various voices, 


Well-known Composers 
Contribute Excellent 
Sacred Solos 
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152, and was written for performance 
on the first Sunday after Christmas 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch). The solos are for 

d 4 
Bach Church Cantata a4 ‘editing ppc 
Arranged with New avrensing has 


English Text been done by 


Charles Kennedy Scott, and Beatrice E. 
Bulman has supplied the English words. 
“Hail to Thee, Bethlehem,” by Geoffrey 
Shaw, is a hymn tune, with slight 
changes in two of the verses. It is 
issued in an inexpensive manner, on a 
single sheet of stiff paper. 


* * *” 


“A Mother’s Glory,” a song for 
Mother’s Day, by Frank D. Loomis 
(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.); 
“Lead Us, O Father” and “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go,” by Russell Han- 
cock Miles, are both in the form of 
hymn-anthems. 

* * * 

“Let There Be Light,” “Stars of 
Evening, Softly Gleaming” and an ef- 
fective anthem for Thanksgiving or 
general use, entitled “Thanks Be to 
God,” are all three by William R. 
Spence (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 
“Faith of Our Fathers,’ a hymn- 
anthem by Marcus H. Carroll. ‘Psalm 
CL, Praise Ye the Lord,” by César 
Franck, with the organ accompaniment 
edited by H. Clough-Leighter, “Awake, 
Our Souls,” an old-fashioned type of 
chorus, by Adolph Hesse, arranged by 
Orlando A. Mansfield, are all of de- 
cided interest. 

* * * 

“O Praise the Lord,” by Rob Roy 
Peery (New York: H. W. Gray Co.), 
has no solos and in the climax the so- 
pranos sustain a high A. “Hide Me 
Under the Shadow of Thy Wings” are 
two settings of these popular words, one 
by Boris Levenson, the other by Percy 
N. Cox, in four-four time and three- 
two time respectively. The setting by 
Mr. Cox is in the form of a brief re- 
sponse and is in five parts. 


* * * 


“All Creatures of Our God and 
King,” stately and rather lengthy an- 
them by E. T. Chapman, who is also 

the compos f “Go 

ublications of . 

Unusual Interest S¢tting of an old En- 

glish prayer (London: 
H. F. W. Deans & Sons). “When Eva 
Kissed Mary,” by Cuthbert Osmond, is 
a setting of a carol by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. The Lords Prayer, as set by 
R. L. Pearsall eighty years ago, is now 
edited by Hubert W. Hunt. “Let My 
Prayer Be Set Forth,” a motet for 
double choir, by Hubert Middleton, is a 
cleverly constructed four-voice canon. 
“Hymn for Commemoration” is a hymn 
setting in free rhythm of a poem by 


the composer. 
ee See 


In giving an estimate of Ernest 
Hutcheson’s March for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra of Strings (New York: Carl 
Fischer), it is necessary to do the best 
one can by reading 
over the several 
parts separately, as 
there is no complete 
score. However, des- 
pite this critical handicap, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant unreserved 
recommendation. Anything in the na- 
ture of a march is apt to prejudice the 
musician against it before examination, 
but in this imstance the seeker after a 
novelty with this kind of an instru- 


Hutcheson Writes 
New March for 

Music Settlement 
Series 


mental combination will find that the 

title is no indication of the quality of 

the work. This is one of the Associa- 

tion of Music School Settlement’s Series. 
- a ~*~ 


The series of Second Piano Parts to 
Standard Compositions (Chicago:Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.) has evidently justi- 
fied itself, as the number of titles is 
constantly increasing. Buenta Carter 
has been busying herself in the cause, 
and has lately composed second piano 
parts to “Butterflies Wink Their Prim- 
rose Wings,” by Florence A. Goodrich; 
“The Bumble Bee,” by Florence P. Rea; 
“The Guitar,” by Jessie L. Gaynor; 
“The Elf and the Fairy,” by Berenice 
B. Bentley; “The Wood Nymph’s Harp,” 
again by Florence P. Rea, and “Peter, 
Peter,” by John Mokrejs, besides her 
own piece, “Gliding.” All these pieces 
are for about the third grade, with the 
exception of “Gliding,” which is some- 
what easier than the rest. 


* * * 


Three ballads by Arthur A. Penn, one 
of the most popular song writers in the 
country, again demonstrate the fact 
that this composer 
is never at a loss 
for a catchy mel- 
ody, nor, seemingly, at a loss for a lyric 
to go with it, as he keeps all the labor 
and all the royalties in the family by 
writing his own words. “Before,” the 
title of one of these newcomers (New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc.), is as good a 
song as I have seen bearing the name of 
Penn for some time. It is not as strictly 
in the ballad style, as we have errone- 
ously come to know it, as most of his 
compositions. Many a high voice will 
revel in it. “Just Pretending,” a dream 
song, is also for high voice. It has a 
swinging refrain but is not as interest- 
ing a song. “Come Back to Me,” also 
from the Schirmer press, will make its 
way by reason of its catchy refrain. 
Another high-voice number. 


* * * 


New Ballads from 
Pen of Arthur Penn 


It has been found necessary to reprint 
Homer N. Bartlett’s wedding song, 
“The Voice That Breathed o’er Eden” 
(New York: G. Schir- 
mer). The repertoire 
for the marriage cere- 
mony is not extensive, and this num- 
ber should be in the church singer’s 
library. It comes for high and low 
voices. 


Reprint Wedding 
Song of Bartlett 


* * * 


“Fight the Good Fight of Faith,” by 
H. J. Stewart (Boston: White-Smith 


Co.), is a broad, effective anthem, 
heightened by the introduction of an 
unaccompanied quartet in the middle. 

* * *~ 


Four Communion Service Responses, 
by William Berwald (New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc.), is a series of short, im- 
pressive choruses for the Communion 
Service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

* * + 

“Like as a Father,” by E. S. Hosmer 
(Boston. Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), is a 
trio for women’s voices to be used as 
an anthem. It is attractive without be- 
ing difficult. 

* + + 

“Give Me a House on the Hillside” is 
put out for high and low voices (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.), and here again 
we find the introductory music of both 
verses leading up to a refrain that 
marks the high point of the song. 


* * * 


It is some time since any composi- 
tions bearing the name of Joseph W. 
Clokey have come in 
for review. But if 
every silence is fol- 
lowed by such good 
things as his three 
songs, entitled “The Rose,” “The Sun- 
beam” and “When Mother Sings” 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.), they will 
be well worth while. Like the poems, 
by Katherine Howard, the music is 
simple and direct, but there is a quality 
about it that stamps all three as being 
the work of a composer of no mean 
ability. Their charm should carry them 
far. The first and third are for high 
and low voices; the second has a me- 
dium instead of a high setting. 

* * * 


“Trollheim,” a suite for piano, by 
Trygve Torjussen (Boston: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) contains four pieces, 
“Distant Mountains,” “Drifting 
Clouds,” “Moonrise” and “The Owl.” 
The quality of the music is both sub- 
jective and contemplative, and shows 
a quality of refinement that marks the 
composer as an interesting musical 
personality. SYDNEY DALTON 


Some Interesting 
Songs from 
Foreign and 
Domestic Presses 


Detroit Symphony to Give Premiere of 
Wagenaar’s Work 


The premiére of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
“Divertimento” will be given on Nov. 
28 by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and repeated the next day. The work 
is in four movements: Cortége, Paspy, 
Pastorale and Rondo, and was com- 
pleted in February, 1928. Mr. Wag- 
enaar is at present completing his Sec- 
ond Symphony. 
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munity Hall or Sunday School. 
simple.” 





HOWARD D. McKINNEY 
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Dolmetsch Old Music Festival s 
Held for Fourth Time in England 





17th and 18th Century Music Played on Reproductions of 
Quaint Instruments at Twelve Concerts—Dolmetsch 
Family Forms a Picturesque Group 
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NIQUE in its presentation of old 
music and old-time instruments, the 
Dolmetsch Music Festival, held at Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, about one hour from Lon- 
don, takes its place among the estab- 
lished music festivals of Europe which 
are available to music lovers traveling 
across the sea in summer. This year’s 
festival, held Aug. 19 to 30, was the 
fourth annual celebration. The writer 
was pleased to recognize among the 
audience others who had been present 
at the first festival in 1925. Many came 
from faraway lands to hear this old 
music, an unusual opportunity not to 
be enjoyed in the same way elsewhere. 
The programs of the twelve concerts 
(four in the evening and two in the 
afternoon for each of the two weeks of 
the festival) were all devoted to music 
written in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and even a few num- 
bers from the sixteenth. This music is 
derived from many countries—England, 
Germany, Spain, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and it is presented on a 
variety of instruments. These instru- 
ments are largely reproductions of those 
used at the time the music was written, 
and are constructed by Arnold Dol- 
metsch and his workers at his workshop 
in Haslemere. 

The instruments used at the concerts 
include the keyboard instruments—or- 
gan, harpsichord, clavichord, virginals, 
the family of violins, the still older 
family of viols, the family of recorders 
(early flutes) and such quaint-sounding 
instruments as the serpent, the rebec, 
the lute, the viola d’amore and the oboe 
d’amore. 

The performers at the festival con- 
sisted of Arnold Dolmetsch, his wife, 
his four children and associates. One is 
reminded of the family group of J. S. 
Bach and the musical atmosphere of 
that home, when one is fortunate 
enough to be a visitor at “Jesses,” the 
home of the Dolmetsch family in Hasle- 
mere. The list of the programs for the 
two weeks’ festival is as follows: 

First week: English music of the Ja- 
cobean period, Spanish and Italian mu- 
sic, Bach concert, French music, sacred 








Arnold Dolmetsch, Founder of the So- 
ciety at Haslemere, England, Which 
Reconstructs Ancient Instruments and 


Plays the Music of Their Day 


vocal and instrumental music, seven- 
teenth century rhythmic music and con- 
temporary dances. 

Second week: English music of the 
Tudor period, Bach concert, Locke and 
Purcell concert, Italian and French mu- 
sic, Bach and Handel concert, a masque 
presenting ancient Spanish music and 
dances. 

On several mornings in each week 
informal concerts were given in the 
Town Hall, Haslemere, where all the 
concerts were given, and opportunities 
were offered for examining the instru- 
ments. 

Among the performers at the festi- 
val, probably the most striking figure 
was that of Rudolph Dolmetsch, the 
eldest son of the family. He is a bril- 
liant harpsichordist and a skillful mu- 
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The Dolmetsch Family Comprises Arnold Dolmetsch, His Wife, Two Daughters, 
Cecile and Natalie, and Two Sons, Rudolph and Carl, All Unusually Gifted. 
Their Home Circle Recalls That of Johann Sebastian Bach 


sician on other instruments, such as the 
viol da gamba, recorder, etc. The young- 
er son, Carl, is also developing into a 
virtuoso on the recorder. The two sis- 
ters, Cecile and Natalie, contributed to 
the graceful picture of the family group 
and assisted ably in various part-play- 
ing. Mrs. Dolmetsch is an excellent per- 
former on the viol da gamba and a 
charming dancer in the old dances—the 
Pavane, Galliard, Sarabande, etc., in 
which her pupils also take part. And of 
course one should not fail to mention 
that unique genius, Arnold Dolmetsch 
himself, whose personality and artistic 
skill make him the outstanding figure 
of the festival. The quaintly humorous 
remarks that he addresses to the audi- 
ence from time to time help to give to 
the concerts the feeling of informality 
and rapport intime which he desires. One 
feels that here is the master spirit be- 


Engagements for Felix Fox 


The 1929-30 season for Felix Fox, 
Boston pianist and composer, has begun 
auspiciously. A few of his bookings 
include recitals at Phillips Exeter 
Academy on Nov. 17; the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association, Boston, on Nov. 29; 
Jordan Hall, Dec. 7; the Stoneleight 
School, Rye Beach, N. H., on Dec. 11; 
Rogers Hall, Lowell, on Jan. 11; Abbot 
Academy, Andover, on Jan. 14; West- 
over School, Middlebury, Conn., on Jan. 
16, and at the Exeter (N. H.) Music 
Club, on Jan. 30. Mr. Fox will also 
appear as soloist with the Musical Art 
Quartet in Exeter, N. H., on Jan. 12, 
and in Boston on Jan. 15. 


Anna Hamlin to Give Song Recital 


Anna Hamlin, soprano, the daughter 
of the late very well known tenor, 
George Hamlin, will give her first New 
York song recital at Town Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov. 11. The program 
will include arias by Handel and Gluck, 
Schubert and Schumann groups, and 
songs by Debussy, Respighi, Cimara, 
Grosz (“Vier Liebeslieder”), Bridge, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Snodgrass. Miss 
Hamlin has had success in opera, both 
in Italy and elsewhere in Europe and 
with the Chicago Opera Company. She 
has likewise won recognition as a re- 
cital artist. Celius Dougherty will be at 
the piano, 


Thelma Given Returns from Europe 


Thelma Given, violinist, returns to 
this country, after a most successful 
season abroad, for a Carnegie Hall 
recital on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 30. 
Richard Hageman, composer-pianist, 
will assist Miss Given. 


hind all this accomplishment, the schol- 
ar and genius whose unflagging enthu- 
siasm and deep study have made it 
possible for the music lover of today 
to really know and enjoy this music of 
the past that has almost been lost to 
us. Mr. Dolmetsch’s book, “The Inter- 
pretation of the Music of the 16th and 
17th Centuries” (Novello & Co.), is 
worthy of a place in every music li- 
brary. 

We are glad that a society has been 
organized in London, under the name 
of The Dolmetsch Foundation, which 
plans to assist and establish for the 
future the important work of Arnold 
Dolmetsch. During the festival in Au- 
gust some meetings were held by the 
society and a campaign was planned 
for seeking an increase in membership 
in the foundation, which is open to all. 

JEAN SINCLAIR BUCHANAN 








Martha Attwood Sings Hadley Songs 


At the National Arts Club, New York, 
on Oct. 23, Martha Attwood, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang a program of Henry Hadley’s 
songs. Mr. Hadley accompanied her 
and spoke on the trials of the American 
composer to place his wares. Later in 
the evening Mr. Hadley appeared in his 
Quintet with the Hans Lange Quartet. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
choral numbers ranging from Bach, 
Handel and Haydn, down to modern 
pieces in glee club style. The Club 
showed artistic intention and careful 
training, such as would interest any- 
one with a penchant for this sort of 
musical endeavor. Miss Fischer dis- 
played an agreeable voice and style 
in two solo groups and in Schubert’s 
“Die Allmacht” with the chorus. Her- 
bert Carrick and George Meade were 
the accompanists. D. 





Gilbert Ross, Violinist 


Gilbert Ross, violinist, accompanied 
by Frank Bibb, gave a recital in the 
Martin Beck Theatre on the evening 
of Oct. 27. Mr. Ross’ major work was 
the Chausson “Poéme,” a difficult work 
of high emotional appeal, which Mr. 
Ross imparted authentically to it. The 
Brahms A Major Sonata was given a 
good performance as was Vivaldi’s A 
Minor Concerto. In classic vein were 
arrangements of Bach numbers by 
Spalding, Siloti and Kreisler. Spanish 
compositions by Nin, Granados and 
Sarasate were well played. A large 
audience was loud in its approval of 
Mr. Ross’ playing. 


Lhevinne Fills Carnegie 


Josef Lhevinne played a program of 
unusual interest for an audience that 
packed Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 27. Brahms’ Paganini Varia- 
tions were given a sparkling and in- 
teresting performance, such as only a 
pianist of Mr. Lhevinne’s technical 
equipment can give them. In contrast, 
the same composer’s € Major Capric- 
cio and Romance were of suave charm. 
Debussy’s music is somewhat far afield 
from Mr. Lhevinne’s natural genre, but 
none the less, the composer’s “What 
the West Wind Said,” in a group of 
Debussy’s works, was given with in- 
sight and charm. To satisfy the audi- 
ence’s insistent demands, Mr. Lhevinne 
added a number of encores. A group 
of seven Chopin numbers was admir- 
able in every way. It was an evening 
of interesting and illuminating piano 
playing. D. 


James Friskin, Pianist 


James Friskin, a pianist of indi- 
viduality and talent, gave a_ recital 
that was notable for good, straight- 
forward musicianship, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 28. Par- 
ticularly fine was Mr. Friskin’s play- 
ing of Bach’s E Minor Suite which 
began the program. Beethoven’s Vari- 
ations on a Diabelli Waltz, are not 
things to thrill one’s marrow, but Mr. 
Friskin played them well. Three 
Schubert transcriptions by Godowsky 
were also excellent in performance. 
The final group by Chopin, Brahms, 
Ravel and Debussy displayed Mr. 
Friskin’s ability to vary his style of 
interpretation in rapid order. The audi- 
ence, which was a numerous one, was 
very appreciative throughout the eve- 
ning. D. 


Zimbalist’s One Recital 


Efrem Zimbalist packed Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 28, for his 
single recital of the season. The popu- 
lar violinist had appeared a few days 
previously with the Conductorless Or- 
chestra. This time he had Emmanue! 
Bay as accompanist, and a fine one 
indeed. Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. Bay 
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began the program with Brahms’ D 
Minor Sonata, splendidly played. Mr. 
Zimbalist then gave Bach’s G Minor 
Prelude and Fugue for the violin alone, 
accomplishing the tour-de-force ad- 
mirably, his intonation being some- 
thing to marvel at. The first New 
York performance of the Stock D 
Minor Concerto proved it a grateful 
work, somewhat lacking in unity be- 
tween the three sections, but logical 
in construction in individual. move- 
ments and having considerable melodic 
charm. The final group was of lighter 
pieces, a Waltz by Godowsky a Brahms 
Hungarian Dance, the Tschaikovsky 
Andante-Cantabile arranged by Auer 
and Sarasate’s “Carmen” Fantasy. 
H. 





Elly Ney, Pianist 

Elly Ney gave her initial recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 29, offering what had 
been announced as a “popular” pro- 
gram. There was an assortment of 
Chopin, seven of the Preludes, three of 
the more brilliant Etudes—a Mazurka 
and the A Flat Polonaise. Then, fol- 
lowing came the Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue of Bach, which was fol- 
lowed, in turn, by Beethoven’s Sonata 
“Pathétique.” After the intermission 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood” 
led up to Debussy’s “Feux d’Artifice” 
and three Liszt pieces. 

That Mme. Ney was justified in 
choosing a program of this nature was 
amply attested by the responsiveness 
of her audience. 

Outstanding performances in the 
first-half were those given of the A 
Minor Etude and the Sonata Pathé- 
tique, which received an admirably bal- 
anced reading. Later the different 
moods of the “Scenes from Childhood” 
were very sympathetically created, 
while the Debussy was played with an 
irresistible sweep and pictorial effect. 
In the Liszt numbers, too, Mme. Ney 
was on thoroughly congenial ground 
and the program was accordingly 
lengthened by encores. 





Nathan Ensemble Concertante 


Seventeenth and eighteenth century 
bibelots, most of them unfamiliar to 
New York audiences, supplied the ma- 


terial for all but one group of the 
program of the Nathan Ensemble Con- 
certante in the Town Hall the eve- 
ning of Oct. 29. The exceptions were 
songs by Ries, Schumann, Brahms and 
Schubert, romanticists all, presented by 
Maude von Steuben, soprano, with Har- 
old Genther accompanying. The Ensem- 
ble, of which Morris Nathan is the lead- 
ing spirit, played, among other numbers, 
Telemann’s quaintly naive suite, “Don 
Quichotte,” Byrd’s “A Browning,” and 
works by Couperin and Rameau. Morris 
and Eva Nathan presented a two-violin 
Sonata by Handel, and there was a 
Concerto for four violins by Leonardo 
Leo; also a work for three ’celli by 
Marcello. V. 


Lucy Robison in Début 


Lucy Robison, a young pianist 
equipped with an excellent technique, 
made a promising début in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 29. Miss 
Robison’s program included Beethoven’s 
so-called “Moonlight” Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Waldscenen,” numbers by De- 
bussy and Chopin’s F Minor Fantaisie, 
as well as the Busoni transcription of 


the Bach Chaconne. Miss Robison’s 
audience, which filled the small hall, ap- 
plauded enthusiastically in its appre- 
ciation of her playing. H. 





Olga Averino, Soprano 


Olga Averino, soprano from Moscow, 
with Stewart Wille at the piano, gave 
a program largely of Russian songs in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 
80. Mme. Averino began with a group 
by Tchaikovsky, most of which were 
unfamiliar and which she sang in an 
illuminating manner. A group by Ravel, 
which included the “Chansons Made- 
casses,” requiring assistance of flute 
and ’cello, contributed by George Pos- 
sel and Michael Bukinik, were exceed- 
ingly well sung, also Ravel’s wordless 
“Habanera.” Two songs each by Deems 
Taylor and John Alden Carpenter fol- 
lowed, showing again the singer’s abil- 
ity to leap far from style to style. The 
final group was in Russian, songs by 
Glazounoff, Olenine, Moussorgsky and 
Rachmaninoff. Mme. Averino’s singing 
is of great interest both from the inter- 
pretative as well as the musical point 
of view, and she is a decided addition to 
our concert-giving confraternity. H. 





Yvette Le Bray, Mezzo-Soprano 


Yvette Le Bray, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 30, accompanied by 
Stuart Ross. Miss Le Bray sang an 
aria from Gluck’s “Iphigénie,” as well 
as lieder by Brahms and Schumann and 
songs by modern French and Italian 
composers. Much of Miss Le Bray’s 
singing was interesting, especially in 
the higher registers of her voice. She 
did full justice to a varied program. D. 





Audrie Rubanni, Soprano 


Audrio Rubanni, Canadian soprano, 
was heard in Steinway Hall on Oct. 30, 
revealing a potent talent for intimate 
recital work somewhat in the nature of 
character singing. Endowed with a 
pleasing personality, a fine voice and 
excellent diction, Mme. Rubanni also 
has histrionic ability which she used in 
interpreting a number of old English 
folk songs comprising a large part of 
her program. In arias from Bellini’s 
“Norma” which brought her program 
to a close, Mme. Rubanni disclosed a 
wide range of voice, facility in execu- 
tion and sure intonation. Edgar Good- 
aire played the accompaniments with- 
out notes and also contributed a solo. 

B. 


Isidor Gorn Reappears 


Isidor Gorn, New York pianist, who 
has been heard annually in his native 
city since his début some four or five 
years ago, reappeared in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 30 in an exacting 
program which he played with taste 
and excellent technique. The program 
itself, somewhat stereotyped, included 
Beethoven’s “Appasionata” Sonata, the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, 
Schumann’s interminable “Carnival” and 
some Brahms’ Etudes. Throughout the 
program Mr. Gorn’s pianism was char- 
acterized by musicianship and good 
taste. B. 


Sylvia Lent Gives Recital 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, whose work is 
familiar to New York concert-goers, 
gave a program of interest in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 31, accom- 
panied by Frank Bibb. Miss Lent’s 
excellent technical facility, which has 
been evident at previous appearances, 
again stood her in good stead in an ex- 
acting list of pieces which included the 


Brahms G Major Sonata, Mozart’s A 
Major Concerto and shorter numbers by 
Castelnuovo - Tedesco, Rieti and Mil- 
haud. Saint-Saéns’s popular Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capricioso, which last, 
played at terrific speed, showed Miss 
Lent’s facility as a virtuoso player. The 
audience recalled Miss Lent numerous 
times, D. 





Maazel Returns 


After an absence of some years New 
York again heard the brilliant young 
pianist, Marvine Maazel on Friday 
evening, Nov. 1, at the Town Hall. In 
a program of unusual character he 
disclosed unusual ability both as an 
interpreter and as a virtuoso. There 
was much to praise in his eloquent 
publication of Schumann’s “Scenes 
from Childhood,” in which he kept the 
miniature feeling of these superbly 
chiselled sketches well within their 
frame. Four Chopin preludes and the 
same composer’s B Minor Sonata were 
delivered with exceptionally fine 
balance, the scherzo of the sonata with 
thrilling gusto and the Largo with 
exquisite sensitiveness. 

Mr. Maazel has a tone of rare beauty 
and his technical dexterity is equally 
noteworthy. His Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms group at the opening of the 
evening was an introductory chapter 
of genuine interest and he closed with 
works of Chasins, Ravel, MacDowell, 
Blumenfeld and the hair raising 
Toccata of Saint-Saens, his playing of 
which was a tour de force. The audi- 
ence recalled him again and again 
throughout, and at the close he had to 
grant extras to the number of six or 
seven, among them Godowsky’s “Alt 
Wien,” Scott’s “Lotus Land” and 
Chopin’s Berceuse. Mr. Maazel is a 
pianist of formidable powers. A. 


Werrenrath in Recital 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
had appeared a few days previously as 
a choral conductor, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
1, with Herbert Carrick at the piano. 
The recital was the first of the Celeb- 
rity Recitals put on by Arthur Jud- 
son. Mr. Werrenrath began with 
Brahms’ “Vier Ernste Gesinge,” of 
which he gave fine renditions. The fol- 
lowing group by Grieg, mostly unfami- 
liar songs, was well-chosen and well- 
sung. The lovely “Langs in A” was the 
gem of this section. An aria from Sulli- 
van’s “Ivanhoe,” “Woo Thou Thy Snow- 
flake” was much appreciated, as was a 
group of Scotch folk songs. The final 
group of songs in English was also re- 
ceived with prolonged applause. J. 


Marguerite Volavy, Pianist 


Marguerite Volavy, the well-known 
pianist, appeared in recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 2, offer- 
ing a program of broad scope. The 
longer works included Mozart’s D Ma- 
jor Sonata and Mozart’s Fantasie, Op. 
17, both of which were played with 
marked artistry. A group of Brahms 
and Chopin revealed a fine grasp of the 
inner meaning of the works of these 
two composers, and a final group by 
Rachmaninoff, Medtner and Liapounoff 
had interesting interpretations. Mme. 
Volavy’s audience throughout the pro- 
gram was loud in its approval of her 
playing. 


Eddy Brown, Violinist 


Beginning with the Vivaldi A Minor 
Concerto, Eddy Brown, violinist, gave 
an interesting program of well chosen 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Cincin- 


nati Symphony 
KIPNIS FOR BAYREUTH 





Chicago Opera Basso Engaged to Sing 
in “Tristan” and “Parsifal” 


Alexander Kipnis, Russian basso of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, has 
been engaged for the Festival at Bay- 
reuth under Toscanini and Muck in 
performances of “Tristan” and “Par- 
sifal,” as a result of his sensational 
success in opera in Europe last sum- 
mer. He will also have a long concert 
tour through Germany and appear- 
ances in Paris. 

Last May he appeared in opera at 
Covent Garden, London, and then in 
Paris. In June and July he sang at 
the Berlin and Munich Festivals. 
After a short vacation in Switzerland 
he sang again at the Berlin opera, 
gave three concerts in Berlin, Ham- 
burg and other cities, ending with 
recitals in Paris a few days previous 
to his sailing recently for America. 
Mr. Kipnis is under the concert direc- 
tion of Annie Friedberg. 


Werrenrath Having Extensive Tour 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, is 
scheduled to sing more than thirty con- 
certs this season, in addition to his 
radio programs. He was heard in re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1 in the 
“Judson Celebrity Series,” and on Nov. 
4 at the dedication of the new organ 
at the same auditorium. Between Nov. 
10 and Jan. 29 he will give recitals in 
twelve different states. 


Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, were the 
Service Radio program broadcast from 
guest artists on the Curtiss Flying 
Station WRNY on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 25. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 10, 1929 


CINCINNATI OPENS ORCHESTRA SEASON 
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Reiner Presents Three Fine 
Programs with Noted 
Soloists 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 5.—The three 
pairs of concerts given so far this sea- 
son indicate that the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under the direction of Fritz 
Reiner is in singularly good form. For 
the first concerts, dedicated to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Mr. Reiner pro- 
gramed two Choral Preludes of Bach 
transcribed by Vittorio Gui, the 
Brahms Second Symphony and 
Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben.” 

Florence Austral was soloist at the 
second pair of concerts in an all- 
Wagner program. Mme. Austral sang 
“Dich teure Halle’ from “Tann- 
hauser,” Isolde’s Liebestod, Senta’s 
Ballad from “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and_ Briinnhilde’s Immolation from 
“Gétterdimmerung.” The purely or- 
chestral contribution to the program 
were the Prelude and Grail Scene from 
“Parsifal,” and “Siegfried Idyll” and 
the Forestweaving from “Siegfried.” 

On the third program Mr. Reiner 
placed the seldom heard Second Sym- 
phony of Tschaikovsky and Respighi’s 
“Feste Romane.” Alexander Kipnis 
was the soloist, singing Leporello’s aria 
from “Don Giovanni,” an aria from 
“Boris Godounoff,” “A Russian Soldier” 
and “Priifung des Kiissens” and “Mit 
Madeln sich vertragen” by Beethoven. 


For this, its first season under the 
management of the Institute of Fine 
Arts, the Orchestra will give twenty 
pairs of concerts on the regular Fri- 
day and Saturday series and two spe- 
cial programs. The popular Sunday 
afternoon concerts have been discon- 
tinued. Young People’s concerts will 
be given under the direction of Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff, assistant conductor. 
Mrs. Nina Pugh Smith, music critic 
for the Cincinnati Times Star, will be 
the interpreter. 

Amelita Galli-Curci opened the Artist 
Series on Oct. 28, at Music Hall, with 
an almost capacity audience. Walter 
Mills, baritone, was heard recently in 
recital at the Cincinnati Club and re- 
turns for another recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Women’s Club on Armistice 
Day. Severin Eisenberg, pianist, with 
Mrs. Nina Pugh Smith as lecturer, 
gave a recital of “Classical, Romantic 
and Modern Music” at a recital spon- 
sored by the Clifton Music Club. 
Frances Peralta, soprano, and Jessie 
Peters and Ralph Zirkle, duo-pianists, 
opened the course of the Fine Arts 
Lecture Series at the Sinton. Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley was the lec- 
turer. Florence Franz, pianist, Wil- 
liam Hain, tenor, and Philip Frank, 
violinist, were presented in a joint 
recital under the auspices of the Art 
Center. The three were National Fed- 
eration of Music Club prize winners. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 





Musical America’s Open Forum 





A Plea for the Newcomer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Now that we have made a change in 
the leadership of German operas at the 
Metropolitan, let’s give the stranger 
within our gates a show. I note that 
most of the critics pounced upon hirn 
after his debut, and I don’t think it was 
quite fair for them to hold him person- 
ally responsibie for the uneven playing 
of the orchestra in that performance of 
“Meistersinger.” It seemed to me that 
the men had become so familiarized 
with the methods of Artur Bodanzky 
that they didn’t get Mr. Rosenstock’s 
swing at all, and I felt the same way 
about the singers. I felt the new con- 
ductor had vitality and energy, and I, 
for one, welcomed a fresh viewpoint. 
Why not hear him through all his 
repertoire before deciding that there 
has been no change for the better in 
this department of our opera? 

J. B. DouGLass. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1929. 


In Praise of Glazounoff 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Since the time for the arrival of the 
great Russian composer Alexander 
Glazounoff is approaching, I should 
like to make a personal appeal to all 
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his former pupils living at present in 
New York, and to any other pupils who 
studied in the Petrograd Conservatory 
of Music under his directorship, to 
communicate with me that we may ar- 
range a fitting reception for the master. 

Not any of us could ever forget the 
sympathetic inspection and altruistic 
aid which he was always so ready to 
give. Now is our chance to show him 
our loving appreciation. 

Boris LEVENSON. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1910. 


A Question of Tonality 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

One of the most famous and popular 
piano pieces ever composed is Chopin’s 
B Flat minor Scherzo, Op. 37. It is 
known all the world over as_ the 
“Scherzo in B flat minor” and will al- 
ways be called so. Yet a well-known 
music critic and personal friend of 
mine (now dead) emphatically main- 
tained that its real key is D flat ma- 
jor, and his grounds for this opinion 
were certainly strong. 

Although the work unmistakably 
opens in B flat minor, it soon after- 
wards goes into D flat major and re- 
mains in that key for a considerable 
time. Moreover, there is a long middle 
section commencing in A major which 
has no relation to B flat minor. Fi- 
nally the elaborate Coda is all in D 
flat major. The question, therefore, 


arises: What constitutes the key of a 
piece? Is it the beginning or its end- 
ing? ALGERNON ASHTON. 


London, England 
Oct. 14, 1929. 


Marie Montana, lyric soprano, will 
be guest soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with George Szell 
conducting, on Feb. 16. 


Charles R. Baker Joins 
German Opera Company 
as Publicity Director 








Charles R. Baker, advance representa- 
tive of the German Grand Opera 
Company 


Charles R. Baker, well known ad- 
vance representative and publicity man, 
has been engaged by S. Hurok, im- 
presario of the German Grand Opera 
Company, to act in those capacities 
for the organization on its coast-to- 
coast tour. The German company, 
which registered an emphatic success 
on tour last season, will appear in 
more than twice as many cities upon 
its forthcoming itinerary. 

Mr. Baker served as business man- 
ager of the San Carlo Opera Company 
during the hey-dey of its success. 
Later on he represented Pavlowa and 
the Russian Ballet on the dancer’s last 
two American tours. “The Student 
Prince” and “The Vagabond King” are 
among Mr. Baker’s later successes, and 
more recently he served as publicity 
director of the Victor Herbert comic 
opera revival season at Jolson’s Thea- 
ter, New York. He is credited with 
never having been identified with a 
failure. When he reaches the Pacific 
Coast with the German Grand Opera 
Company he shall have crossed the 
continent three score times in connec- 
tion with big amusement enterprises. 
Mr. Baker began his career in the 
amusement line as advance agent for 
Edouard Remenyi, the famed Hun- 
garian violinist, in 1896. 


A prelude lasting about 40 minutes 
was played by Lillian Fuchs, violinist, 
at a recital given recently under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ Institute in 
Honesdale, Pa. 
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FROM FOREIGN MUSIC CENTRES 





Mengelberg Visits Paris and 
Fétes Bloch in Amsterdam 
—Soviets Tabu Five More 
Operas—Five Orchestras 
for London and Six for 
Paris 


ILLEM MENGELBERG has just 

visited Paris at the head of his 
admirable orchestra from the Con- 
certgebouw in Amsterdam. He would 
have dazzled the French critics still 
more than he did, it appears, if the 
visit of the Berlin Philharmonic had 
not been still so fresh in their minds 
They found his interpretations vigor- 
ous rather than refined, and made 
unkind (and not too well justified) 
comments on the qualities of his wood- 
wind section. 

Upon the orchestra’s return to 
Amsterdam they held something of a 
festival in honor of Ernest Bloch, who, 
just prior to sailing for this country 
after a summer in Europe, conducted 
performances of his First Symphony, 
his “Schelomo” for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra, and the “America” Rhapsody. 

The novelties announced for this 
season in Amsterdam include: a con- 
cert performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” with the Toon- 
kunst Society, under the direction of 
Pierre Monteux, Serge  Prokofieft. 
playing his second Piano Concerto, and 
Paul Hindemith his Concerto for Viola; 
the Fifth and Seventh Symphonies of 


Mahler, and an appearance of the 
Société des Instruments Anciens, 
headed by Henri Casadesus. Vera 


Janacopoulos, Elizabeth Schumann and 
Bruno Walter are to appear as guest 
artists at the Concertgebouw. 

Two notable first performances oc- 
curred in Amsterdam recently: the 
“Dreigroschenoper,” ultramodern ver- 
sion of “The Beggar’s Opera,” by Kurt 


Weill, and the “Chapeau de Baille 
d'Italie,” with incidental music by 
Jacques Ibert. The Royal Oratorio 


Society is to present, sometime during 
November, the “Saint Francis of As- 
sisi” of Gabriel Pierné. 

All of which shows something of the 
background of Amsterdam’s musical 
reputation. 


* o* oe 
The Soviet’s operatic Index Ex- 
purgatorius grows apace. Le Mén- 


estrel lists new additions to it as fol- 
lows: “Otello,” “Traviata,” “Aida,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Tales of Hoff- 
man.” 

* « * 

The Musical Times makes an or- 
chestral prognosis of the London 
season: 

There will be eight concerts of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, directed 
by Beecham, Vaclav Talich, Scher- 
chen, Basil Cameron, Elgar, Barbi- 
rolli and Busch. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation Orchestra will 
give a series of twenty-one concerts to 
be conducted by Beecham, Wood, 
Ronald, von Hoesslin, Ansermet, Scher- 
chen and Perez Casas. The list of 
novelties includes the fourth and 
eighth symphonies of Mahler. 

The London Symphony Orchestra 
will have Coates, Walter and Leginska 





Igor Stravinsky, as seen by a Continen- 
tal caricaturist 


among the conductors for its series of 
ten concerts. The famous Hallé or- 
chestra of Manchester, under Sir 
Hamilton Harty, visits London six 
times during the season. Furtwingler 
brings the Berlin Philharmonic across 
the channel for two concerts in De- 
cember. There are, in addition, two 
minor orchestras—the British Women’s 
Symphony and the London Concert 
Orchestra. This makes a grand total 
of five London orchestras and two 
visiting organizations. For compari- 
son’s sake it may be interesting to note 
that Paris, which, like London, has for 
years struggled along with several poor 
orchestras, and like London again 
hopes this year to see the emergence 
of a first class orchestra (in London 
the B. B. C., in Paris the Orchestre 
Symphonique) had, at last reckoning, 
at least six resident orchestras: the 
Société des Concerts, the Pasdeloup, 
the Colonne, the Lamoureux, the Poulet 
and the Orchestra Symphonique. Ber- 
lin, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Amsterdam and Vienna, all noted as 
the homes of orchestral music par ex- 
cellence, have in no instance more than 
two orchestras of any account. The 
moral would seem fairly obvious. 
* * ok 

Editorial candor, as employed by 
the editor of the Musical Times, in 
commenting on a composition submitted 
for his criticism by one of his sub- 
scribers: 

“J. E. P.—We don’t like your Suite 
a little bit. It is entirely lacking in 
vitality and originality. It says, in 
fact, simply nothing, and we are sur- 
prised that it should have achieved 
publication. We take no pleasure in 
saying this—on the contrary; but as 
you press us for our candid opinion, 
there it is.” 

* * * 

Eraclio Garbella, described as “le 
Maitre de Toscanini” recently died in 
Parma. 

ad * * 

Till Eulenspiegel is one of these sub- 
jects which exercise a fatal fascination 
over. composers, even though the au- 
thoritative word on the subject would 
seem to have been said. The Berlin 
Municipal Opera House has just pro- 
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duced an opera named “Tyll” by Mark 
Lothar, which Hugo Leichentritt, in 
the Musical Times, describes as “of 
traditional essence, modern traits being 
added as a particular spice to the 
dish.” The libretto, in rather a close 
imitation of medieval German, by the 
young Hugo F. Kénigsgarten, drew on 
the Flemish novel of de Coster as well 
as on German folklore. 

* ok * 


Gustav Holst’s “Egdon Heath,” 
based on Hardy’s “Return of the 
Native,” had its Paris premiere re- 
cently at the hands of Pierre Monteux, 
conducting the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris. 

Another premiére’ scheduled for 
Paris this season is the “Christus” of 
Liszt, to which the Choeur Philhar- 
monique de Paris is to devote its entire 
energies over a period of eight months. 
At the time of the Beethoven centenary 
observances the absence of just such 
painstaking rehearsal was painfully 
noticeable, and doubtless the discussion 
which that fact aroused had something 
to do with the admirable decision re- 
flected in this announcement of the 
Philharmonique. 

Further recent Parisian premiéres: 
Gaubert, “Les Chants de la Mer”; 
Malipiero, “Symphonic Fragments from 
Three Goldoni Comedies.” 


* + 7 
Mme. Charles Cahier in Berlin 


The Ultraphone Gramophone Co. 
engaged Mme. Charles Cahier to sing 
the contralto part in Mahler’s “Das 
Lied von der Erde” with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under the batén of 
Carl Schuricht, in Berlin on Oct. 20th. 


e <. 2 


Mlle. Valentine Berlioz, a descendant 
of the great Hector, has found some 
manuscripts in his handwriting which 
seem to be sketches for the celebrated 


duet from “Les Troyens’—“‘Nuit 
d’Ivresse et de Folie.” 
* * K 

The Barcelona Exposition held a 


German week beginning Oct. 19, during 
which there was given a_ series 
of German operas under the direction 
of Max von Schillings, composer of 
“Mona Lisa,” husband of Barbara 
Kemp, ex-general-musikdirektor of the 
Berlin State Opera House. A. M. 


Flora Woodman to Make Début 


Flora Woodman, English soprano, 
who makes her American début with a 
New York recital at Town Hall on Nov. 
14, has appeared with many noted con- 
ductors abroad. Among those who are 
best known in this country are Sir 
Henry Wood, Sir Thomas Beecham, Al- 
bert Coates, Eugene Goossens, Mylnar- 
ski and Dr. Malcolm Sargent. Miss 
Woodman is a great favorite with the 
English nobility. Her appearances in 
“Hiawatha” were distinguished by the 
presence of the entire royal family. 


Crooks Completes European Tour 


On his current European concert and 
operatic tour, which opened on Sept. 
20, in Helsingfors, Finland, Richard 
Crooks, American tenor,’ has appeared 
with great success at Stockholm and 
Upsala, Sweden; Oslo, Paris, Amster- 
dam, Frankfurt-am-Main and other 
German cities, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Berlin and The Hague. On Nov. 
12 Mr. Crooks will sail for New York. 
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Announce Operas for Next 
Summer at Munich 


Festival 


The European Festivals As- 
sociation has just announced that 
in Munich next summer from 
June 28 to July 20 performances 
will be given at the Hoftheater 
of Johann Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus,” staged by Max Reinhardt. 
The Wagner and Mozart per- 
formances follow at the Prinz- 
regenten and Residenz Theaters, 
the dates to be made known 
shortly. Two performances of 
Hans Pfitzner’s opera, “Pales- 
trina,” under the composer’s 
baton are also planned. As the 
125th anniversary of Schiller 
takes place in 1930, twelve per- 
formances of his plays are 
scheduled at the Hoftheater. At 
the Austellungs-Park a _per- 
formance of “Totenmal,” a dra- 
matic choral work by Albert 
Talhoff, will be given. There are 
also to be two performances of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” under the 
composer’s direction. 











Mildred Dilling Active in Europe 


As popular in England and the con- 
tinent as in America, Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, was engaged for a recital 
with Yvette Guilbert at the Beethoven 
Saal in Berlin on Nov. 5. She was to 
sail for New York the next day on the 
Bremen for her American tour. On 
Oct. 19 she appeared in Queen’s Hall, 
London, on a program with Rafaelo 
Diaz. From Oct. 21 to 30, Miss Dilling 
was booked for ten performances with 
Yvette Guilbert at the Arts Theatre 
of London, and on Nov. 2 for a recital 
in London at Aeolian Hall, with other 
appearances for the harpist in the 
provinces. 


Bachaus in Holland 


Under management of the Holland- 
sche Concertdirectie Dr. G. De Koos, 
of The Hague, the pianist Wilhelm 
Bachaus, who for several years has 
not appeared in Holland, has given two 
concerts in Amsterdam and two in The 
Hague. The concerts took place before 
full houses. Press and public honored 
him enthusiastically. Mr. Bachaus 
has been engaged for an appearance 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra on 
Nov. 28. 


Maria Theresa to Give Recital 


Maria Theresa will give her first 
dance recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall, on the evening of Nov. 16. An 
orchestra of forty members of the Phil- 
harmonic, led by Hans Lange, will assist 
her. The program will consist of Gluck 
and Bach numbers. 


d’Aranyi to Make American Tour 


Yelly d’Aranyi, who will begin her 
third American concert tour in Janu- 
ary, has just been booked for a recital 
at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Miss d’Aranyi is popular with schools 
and colleges, and has several return en- 
gagements this season. She begins her 
season as soloist in a pair of concerts of 
the St. Louis Symphony, and will re- 
turn to Europe early in March. 
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COMPETITION OPENED 
BY AMERICAN ACADEMY 





Juilliard Fellowship in Rome to Be 
Given to Talented Composer Early 
in Spring 


The American Academy in Rome has 
announced its tenth annual competi- 
tion for a fellowship in musical com- 
position, this being the Frederic A. 
Juilliard Fellowship, which was award- 
ed three years ago to Alexander L. 
Steinert. Candidates must file with 
the executive secretary of the Acad- 
emy, not later than March 1, 1930, 
two compositions, one either for or- 
chestra alone or in combination with 
a solo instrument, and one for string 
quartet or for some ensemble combina- 
tion, such as a sonata for violin and 
piano, a trio for violin, ’cello and piano, 
or possibly for some less usual com- 
bination of instruments. The composi- 
tion must show facility in handling 
larger instrumental forms, as in the 
sonata form or free modifications of it. 
A sonata for piano or a fugue of large 
dimensions will be accepted, but not 
songs nor short piano pieces. 

The competition is open to unmar- 
ried men who are citizens of the United 
States, but the Academy reserves the 
right to withhold an award in case no 
candidate is considered to have reached 
the desired standard. The stipend is 
$1,500 a year for three years, with an 
additional allowance of $500 a year 
for traveling expenses. The winner 
will have the privilege of studio and 
residence at the Academy, and oppor- 
tunity for six months’ travel each year, 
for visiting the important musical cen- 
ters and making personal contacts with 
the leading composers of Europe. 

Information and application blanks 
can be obtained from Roscoe Guernsey, 
executive secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 107 Park Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Jane Rand to Sing at Carnegie Hall 


Jane Rand, soprano, will make her 
American début at Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, Nov. 25. The pro- 
grams will contain two operatic arias, 
“Pace, Pace,” from “Forza del Des- 
tino,” and “Plus Grand dans son 
Obscurité,” from the “Queen of Sheba.” 
There will be songs in Italian, French 
and English, and Rudolph Gruen will 
preside at the piano. 


Pietro Yon Booked for Important 
Engagements in Early Season 


Among the important engagements 
of Pietro Yon, organist, early in the 
season was the dedication of the new 
organ in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 4. 
The opening of the new organ in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the date of 
which will be announced later, a pri- 
vate recital at the home of Myron C. 
Taylor, a dedication concert in Indian- 
apolis, and a recital at Dartmouth 
College are on his booking list. 
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Claude Bragdon Stage Set- 
ting at Brooklyn Academy 


The new stage setting of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, de- 
signed by Claude Bragdon, was 
given its public dedication on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 20, when 
the Philharmonic-Symphony ap- 
peared under Toscanini. Mr. 
Bragdon is art director for Wal- 
ter Hampden, and an_ inter- 
nationally known artist. He was 
engaged by Robert Alfred Shaw, 
chairman of the Committee of 
Seventy-five sponsoring the 
Brooklyn concerts, to design a 
suitable background for the or- 
chestra. 

A novel provision of the seat- 
ing arrangement of the new stage 
is that the musicians face both 
the conductor and the audience. 
The players are accommodated on 
a double-decked platform. The 
setting is in a neutral tint, curved 
at the back and with curved cor- 
ners, the ceiling rising toward the 
front. Doorways at right and 
left give access to the stage. The 
lighting arrangement brings the 
orchestra into prominence, and 
a separate light falls on the 
leader at the conclusion of each 
number. 











Schumann-Heink and Louise Homer on 
Radio Contest Committee 


The third Atwater Kent national ra- 
dio contest will be decided in New York 
and broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 15. The sponsorship committee 
includes Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, past president; Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, president of the National Music 
League; Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Mme. Louise Homer, and Ed- 
ward W. Bok. 


Mischa Elman to Feature New Work by 
Boris Levenson 


Boris Levenson’s latest composition, 
“An Original Melody in Russian Style,” 
for violin and piano, published by Bel- 
win, Inc., will be featured by Mischa 
Elman, to whom it is dedicated. Two 
secular choruses, “Autumn” and “Morn- 
ing,” published by G. Schirmer, will be 
performed in the near future by the 
Choral Art Society of Philadelphia un- 
der H. Alexander Matthews and the 
Johnstown Choral Society under Ed- 
ward Fuhrmann. 


Detroit Symphony Plays McKinley 
Work 


At the concerts of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 7 and 8, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch again presented an Amer- 
ican work in Carl McKinley’s “Mas- 
querade.” This work had previously 
been performed by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and also by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York, the 
composer conducting on both occasions. 
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Wanamaker Collection of Rare 
Instruments Bought by Wurlitzer 
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The “Swan” Stradivarius 
and “ex-Allard” Guarneri- 
us Included—Also Viola 
By Da Salo, First Known 
Maker of Modern Violin 


Purchase of the sixty-four stringed 
instruments known as the Wanamaker 
collection of rare old violins, from 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich of Philadelphia, 
is announced by Rudolph Wurlitzer, 
president of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company. The addition of the Wana- 
maker collection, valued at over $650,- 
000, to the Wurlitzer collection of 
rare old violins makes the latter the 
largest in the world and brings the 
total value of the instruments owned 
by Wurlitzer’s in the neighborhood of 
$3,000,000. 

The Wanamaker collection was as- 
sembled by the late Rodman Wanama- 
ker over a period of years, with the 
assistance of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, for- 
merly concertmaster of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and later 
curator of the Rodman Wanamaker col- 
lection. After the death of Mr. Wana- 
maker the collection was purchased 
from the estate by Dr. Rich. It is from 
the latter that Rudolph Wurlitzer ac- 
quired it. 

Included in the Wanamaker collection 
are valuable examples of the work of 
Antonio Stradivari and Joseph Guar- 
nerius del Gesu, best known of the Cre- 
monese master violin makers. Out- 
standing is the “Swan” Stradivarius 
made in 1737 when the master was 
ninety-three years old. The instrument 
is now valued in the neighborhood of 
$75,000. 

Known as the instrument which has 
survived in the most perfect state of 
preservation is the “ex-Dancla,” made 
in 1710. It served for years as the con- 
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cert instrument of the late Charles 
Dancla, professor at the Conservatoire 
of Paris. Its contemporary value is 
$40,000. An excellent example of the 
early work of Stradivarius is the “Ray- 
nier” Stradivarius of 1687, valued at 
$25,000. 

The Wanamaker collection contains 
only one example of the work of Guar- 
nerius, who made only a few instru- 
ments. It is the “ex-Allard,” valued at 
$100,000, and named after the great 
French violinist, Delphine Allard, who 
lived in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

There are also two complete quar- 
tets of Stradivarius instruments in- 
cluded in the Wanamaker collection. 
These instruments were made for the 
Court of Spain, and were owned later 
by discriminating and wealthy players 
and amateurs throughout the world. 

One of the most unique features of 
the Wanamaker collection is a viola by 
Gasparo Da Salo, who invented and 
made the first violin of which there is a 
record. It is preserved in its original 
form and has never been tampered with. 
It is known to have been used for years 
in Prof. Joseph Joachim’s quartet, after 
whose death it passed into the hands 
of Maurice Vieux of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. 


Poldowski Suite to Have Presentation 
by Rita Neve 

Rita Neve, the English pianist, will 
open her American season with a re- 
cital at Town Hall on Nov. 21. She 
will play the Brahms Sonata in F 
Minor, with shorter pieces by Godow- 
sky, Albeniz, Chopin and others. A 
novelty on the program will be the first 
performance of “Caledonian Market,” 
by Poldowski. This last named num- 
ber is divided into six little pieces and 
forms part of the third group, which 
consists chiefly of English compositions. 
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Concerts and Recitals 


POT LEe QUALAUAANANAAGAA LAST NNEL NAAN 
(Continued from page 26) 

pieces in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 2, with Josef Bonime at 
the piano. Following the concerto, Mr. 
Brown played Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie 
and then the long Bach Chaconne. The 
final group was of pieces by Bloch, 
Schumann and Paganini. Mr. Brown’s 
playing throughout the program was of 
a high order of excellence, and in the 
Adagio of the Bruch, especially, his 
tone was of great beauty. The grace- 
ful “Vogel als Prophet” was one of the 
high spots of the afternoon. The aud- 
ience, an unusually large one, was gen- 
erous in its applause. D. 





Toscha Seidel in Recital 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, with Josef 
Wohlmann at the piano, gave an in- 
teresting and illuminating recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
3, before an audience of large propor- 
tions. The program included Bach’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in B 


Minor, the A Minor Concerto of 
Vivaldi, and that of Mozart in D, and 
the usual group of more popular 


numbers such as the Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler Praeludium and Allegro, Bee- 
thoven’s Rondino and _  Sarasate’s 
“Zapateado,” and as encore Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dance.” Mr. Seidel’s play- 
ing was delightful all through. He re- 
tains a bubbling enthusiasm that im- 
parts an individuality and charm to 
his playing, and when this is super- 
imposed upon flawless technique, the 
result is fine indeed. G. 


Alfred O’Shea, Tenor 


Alfred O’Shea, an Australian tenor, 
who sang with Melba on her native con- 
tinent, made a New York début in the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of Nov. 
3, with Walter Golde at the piano. 
Mr. O’Shea displayed a fine voice of 
masculine quality which he used, for 
the most part, with facility in an exact- 
ing program which included arias from 
“Don Giovanni,” “Mefistofele,” “Le 
Cid,” Handel’s “Jephtha.” As an en- 
core he added “Questa o Quella” from 
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“Rigoletto.” A group of Irish songs 
was delightfully given and won much 
applause. Perhaps the most artistic 
singing of the evening was done in 
Handel’s “Waft Her, Angels.” Mr. 
O’Shea’s French was especially good 
and his enunciation in English, clear 
and comprehensible. D. 


Pierre Luboshutz, Pianist 


Pierre Luboshutz, pianist, who has 
been heard in New York before, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 3, playing Bach’s “Ital- 
ian” Concerto, a group of selected 
Chopin numbers and a final group by 
Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, Albefiiz and 
Moussorgsky. Mr. Luboshutz’ Bach 
was delicate in texture and fine in 
tone, and the Chopin highly emotional 
though with emotion restrained by 
good taste. The closing number, in- 
cluding the artist’s own arrangement 
of the Coronation Scene from “Boris 
Godounoff” displayed a tone of unusual 
size. Moussorgsky’s Gopak,_ tran- 
scribed by Rachmaninoff was a miracle 
of speed and clarity. All in all, this 
was piano playing of a high calibre. 

H. 


The Friends of Music 


For the second concert of the Friends 
of Music in the Mecca Auditorium on 
the afternoon of Nov. 3, Mr. Bodanzky 
gave Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 
phony, the Schumann Piano Concerto 
with Benno Moiseiwitsch as _ soloist, 
and an arrangement for chorus and or- 
chestra of Johann Strauss’ “Wein, 
Weib und Gesang.” 

The Mendelssohn Symphony, if mem- 
ory serves, has not been played here 
for some time. It may, without regret, 
be consigned to another lengthy period 
of slumber. The concerto was the star 
piece of the afternoon. It is exactly 
suited to Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s delicate 
style of playing, and while the whole 
work was exquisitely given, the first 
movement was, perhaps, the most per- 
fect bit. Mr. Bodanzky conducted this 
superbly and the team-work between 
soloist and orchestra was unusual. 

Of the Strauss number, one can only 
say that it is a pity so much obvious 
labor should have been expended on 
such a triviality. The number was a 
fine piece of choral singing, but dreary 
withal. H. 


Armenian National Chorus 


The Armenian National Chorus, H. 
Mehrab, conductor, heard last season 
in the Town Hall, gave a concert in 
the Engineering Auditorium on the 
afternoon of Nov. 3. Solos from an 
opera, “Leyli Mejnoon” were sung by 
Marie Hekimian, soprano, and Messrs. 
Iskenderian and Shishmanian, tenor 
and bass. There were also numerous 
numbers in the native tongue of the 
singers who have been molded by their 
conductor into an ensemble of quality 
and distinction. 





Ezra Rachlin, Boy Pianist 

Ezra Rachlin, a lad of twelve years, 
gave a taxing program at his début 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 3, before a large audience. 
Young Master Rachlin shows evidence 
of careful instruction and much prac- 
tise. His tone is of unusual size for 
so young a player and is, occasionally, 
of distinct beauty. His platform man- 
ner is natural and unassuming and his 
personality agreeable. The list of 
pieces included the C Sharp Major 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach, three 
Scarlatti Sonatas, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C, Op. 2, No. 3, three Chopin Etudes 


and the same composer’s Fantaisie Im- 
promptu, Debussy’s “Children’s Cor- 
ner” and Liszt’s “La Campanella.” 
Master Rachlin has, undoubtedly, un- 
usual talent which maturity will bring 
to fruition. His audience was tumul- 
tuous in its applause and demanded 
numerous encores. H. 


Edwin Strawbridge, Dancer 


Edwin Strawbridge, dancer, gave an 
interesting evening of terpsichorean 
art in the Guild Theater on the evening 
of Nov. 3, assisted by a group of young 
dancers of both sexes, and with Louis 
Horst at the piano. Mr. Strawbridge 
exhibited an interesting imagination in 
most of his dance numbers and a 
breadth of technique that made possible 
much variety both in building his pro- 
gram and interpreting it. His male 
companions joined him in a Pyrrhic 
Dance, and the group of three young 
women interpreted a Scriabine Study 
which has been seen here before. The 
audience was a large one. L. 


AMERICAN MUSIC ON RADIO 





Aviation Program Features Works of 
Many Native Composers 


Works of American composers are 
having a prominent place in the Cur- 
tiss Flying Service programs being 
broadcast over Station WRNY. Maxi- 
milian Pilzer directs the ensemble that 
provides the orchestral background and 
is presenting compositions by Mac- 


Dowell, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Cad- 
man, Speaks, Nevin, Herbert and 
others. Samuel Gardner was recently 


represented by his “From the Cane- 
brake.” Among music by European 
masters that Mr. Pilzer has included 
of late were the Overture to “Secret 
of Suzanne,” by Wolf-Ferrari, Tschai- 
kovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” Aren- 
sky’s Trio in D Minor, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, and Ravel’s Pavane. 

This hour is under the management 
of Harriet Steel Pickernell and recent- 
ly had as soloists George Morgan, 
baritone; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor; Ralph Gros- 
venor, tenor; Jacques Jolas, pianist; 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist; Edythe 
Browning, soprano, and Anna Savina, 
contralto. Mme. Savina has appeared 
in opera and concert in Italy, Germany 
and South America. On Nov. 8 
Naoum Blinder was the guest artist 
of the evening. 





Norwegian Chases Gives Concert Under 
Ole Windingstad 


The United Norwegian Singers of 
New York gave a symphonic and choral 
concert in honor of the Norwegian- 
American composer and conductor, Ole 
Windingstad, at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Oct. 18. 

The Scandinavian Symphony Orches- 
tra and the mixed chorus “Lerken,” 
conducted by Mr. Windingstad, gave 
the following program: “Peer Gynt,” 
Grieg; Concerto in A Minor, Grieg; 
Symphony in D Minor, Ist movement, 
Sinding, and numbers by Windingstad, 
Svendsen and Haarklou. The soloists 
were: Astrid Fjelde, Gudrun Ekeland, 
Agnes Forde, August Werner, Carl H. 
Tollefsen, Augusta Tollefsen 


DAI BUELL RETURNS FROM 
SUCCESS IN EUROPE 





Pianist to Perform Works of New 
Finnish and English Composers 


After a six months’ concert tour o 
Europe, Dai Buell has returned to th 
United States with many triumphs 1‘. 
her credit. Her tour included appea: 
ances in Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, Vien- 
na, Munich, Frankfort, Cologne, An- 
sterdam and London, and in all these 
music centers her playing was spoken 
of in terms of high praise by leading 
critics. Miss Buell reappears in Bos- 
ton in a recital at Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 19. 

On her European tour she met many 
personalities famous in the musica! 
and dramatic world, among them the 
widow of David Popper, the renowned 
’eellist, who visited her after her 
Vienna concert. In Wiesbaden she re- 
newed her acquaintance with Prof 
Otto Dorn, who is probably the worl’ 
oldest music critic. In 1923 Prof. Dorn 
on hearing Miss Buell, became an 
ardent champion of her playing. He 
is the son of Heinrich Dorn, Schu- 
mann’s teacher in composition, and is 
a great authority on the interpretation 
of Schumann’s music. 

“Benoit De Torne,” said Miss Buell. 
“is a musician of unusual quality. He 
is the only pupil of Sibelius. His 
style is heroic. He is a fine conductor 
and is active in his native Finland.” 
Miss Buell has brought back some 
manuscripts by this composer, which 
she will perform in the future. An 
English composer, Ellen Coleman, ha: 
engaged her attention and she will play 
two of her works on her Boston recital! 
program, a Rhapsody and a “Prélude 
tragique.” 

Other personalities whom Miss Buell 
met include Arnold Bax, Cyril Scott, 
Montagu-Nathan, Edith Tudor-Hart 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra to 
Play “An American in Paris” 


The second concert of the present 
series by the Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra will take place at Mecca 
Auditorium on Sunday evening, Nov. 
10, when George Gershwin will conduct 
his composition “An American in Paris.” 
The rest of the program, which will be 
conducted by Dr. Henry Hadley, in- 
cludes the Kalinkoff Symphony No. 1 in 
G minor, “The Swan of Tuonela” by 
Sibelius, a Bach-Abert Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor. 
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Numerous’ Fine Recitals 
by Local Artists Draw 
Gatherings of Unusual 
Size to Concert Halls— 
Practically Every Type of 
Music Is Represented in 
Week’s Activities 


CHICAGO, Nov. 5.—One of the most 
memorable concerts in many a season 
was that given by Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony in 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 29. Visiting 
orchestras come but rarely to this in- 
land community, and the event became 
of the first artistic and social im- 
portance. 

Lee Pattison, a pianist with a large 
following in Chicago, gave a recital at 
the Studebaker Theater on Oct. 20. Mr. 
Pattison was in excellent trim and 
offered playing of refreshing sanity and 
comprehensiveness. The program in- 
cluded his own new Suite, “Told in the 
Hills,” imaginative music exceedingly 
grateful for the performer. Two 
sonatas by Padre Antonio Soler, 
pieces by Purcell and John Bull, the 
Schumann Phantasie, Op. 17, and 
Chopin’s Barcarolle and C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo completed the program. 

Georgia Kober, resident pianist was 
heard in a_ recital in the Play- 
house on Oct. 20. Ever a crusader for 
the new and good, Mme. Kober con- 
trived an interesting and unhackneyed 
program, largely of modern composers. 
The novelties were Cowell’s “Chiaro 
Oscuro” and “Fabric,” Audrey Call’s 
“Peristyle in the Moonlight”; “The 
Caravan” by Paulsen; Villa-Lobos’ “Le 
Polichinelle,” and Mompou’s “Surbur- 
bis,” Nos. 1 and 5. 

Amelita Galli-Curci gave what was 
announced as her only recital of the 
season in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 20. 
She was greeted by a capacity house 
and a stage crowded with auditors. 
Enthusiasm ran to its usual heights 
and there were many encores added to 
the printed program. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, attracted 
a large and fashionable audience to 
Orchestra Hall for her recital on Oct. 
22, despite some of the season’s most 
inclement weather. Miss Morrisey’s 
program was as usual well out of the 
ordinary. No less than ten languages 
were represented on the list, all songs 
being sung in their original tongue. 
Her excellent sense of style, and rich 
lower voice made the Schubert and 
Brahms selections especially effective. 
Lighter in mood and especially success- 
ful with the audience were the folk 
songs of eight nations. Robert Mac- 
Donald was an excellent accompanist. 

Although the season is young, it can 
scarcely bring forth a more delightful 
concert than that of the Amy Neill 
String Quartet, in Kimball Hall on 
Oct. 23. This group of young women— 
Amy Neill, first violin; Stella Roberts, 
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Boston Symphony and Galli-Curci 
Delight Large Chicago Audiences 
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second violin; Charlotte Polak, viola; 
and Lois Bichl, ’cello have perfected 
an ensemble so sympathetic aad so 
skillful in execution that it deserves to 
be heard wherever music is loved and 
played. 

Charles Mathes, blind pianist, gave 
a recital in Kimball Hall on Oct. 21. 
The program consisted entirely of 
sonatas by Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart 
and Brahms, and disclosed the hitherto 
unknown artist to be possessed of ex- 
ceptional powers, both technical and 
musical. 

India Moore Heck, soprano, made her 
debut in Curtiss Hall on Oct. 24, 
making an excellent impression with a 
fine dramatic voice, not yet entirely 
matured. Remarkable accompaniments 
were played by Charles Mathes. 

Nesta Smith, violinist, and Emma 
Freericks, soprano, gave a joint recital 
in Kimball Hall on Oct. 24. Miss Smith 
offered a Sonata by Marco Bossi as her 
principal number, with the assistance 
of Robert Birch, pianist. Miss Free- 
ricks sang an aria from Beethoven’s 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives” and 
various German and English songs. 

Naomi Hewitt, ’cellist, played a 
Sonata by Boellman, Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in A Minor, and shorter pieces, 
in a recital in the Playhouse on Oct. 27. 

Grace Freeman, violinist, gave a 
recital in the Playhouse on Oct. 27, 
the program consisting of Brahms’ D 
Minor Sonata, Chausson’s Poéme, and 
pieces by Vivaldi, Leclair, Ravel, De- 
Falla, and Lothers. 

Josephine Lydston-Seyl, soprano, 
gave a costume recital at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Theater on Oct. 27. 
Carmel Power, harpist, assisted. 

Barre Hill, baritone, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera and Eva Gordon Hora- 
desky, contralto, gave a recital in Or- 
chestra Hall on Oct. 28, under the 
auspices of the Student’s Music League. 
Mr. Hill enjoys wide popularity in this 
city and his success on this occasion 
was of the usual dimensions. Mme. 
Horadesky is likewise winning a large 
public, and her fine voice and dramatic 
interpretations made a deep impres- 
sion. Robert MacDonald was the ac- 


companist. 
The Chicago People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by P. Marinus 


Paulsen, gave the first concert of the 
season in the Eighth Street Theater 
on Oct. 27. 

Vincenzo Celli, a former Chicagoan, 
now a solo dancer at La Scala, gave 
an extensive program before a large 
audience in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 27. 

A joint recital was given in Kimball 
Hall by Margaret Conrad, violinist, 
and Ruth Tegtmeyer, pianist, on Oct. 
31. Together the artists offered Joa- 
quin Turina’s “E] Poema de una San- 
luquena,” and each had solo groups. 

Anne Ritchie, soprano, assisted by 
Audrey Call, violinist, appeared in the 
Young American Artists Series in 
Curtiss Hali on Oct. 31. 

Isaac Levine, local pianist and peda- 
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gogue, gave his annual recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on Oct. 27, offering as his 
principal numbers Beethoven's Sonata, 
Op. 101, and Mozart’s C Minor Vari- 
ations. 

Mme. Gilderoy Scott, contralto, 
offered an unusual program at her 
Kimball Hall recital of Oct. 29, con- 
fining herself to songs of American 
and English composers, most of them 
unfamiliar. Robert MacDonald was 
the accompanist. 

Tula Miller, soprano, accompanied 
by Anna Daze, gave a recital at the 
Chicago Woman’s Club Theater on 
Oct. 29. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Chicago Musical College Activities 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Lacile Ruth 
Browne, recent graduate in Walton 
Pyre’s Dramatic Art Class, has been 
engaged by Richard Bennett as leading 
lady in “Jarnegan,” which he is pre- 
senting in the East, preliminary to a 
London engagement. 

Arthur Brown and Winsor Forbes, 
students of Walton Pyre and members 
of the “Pyre Guild of Players,” have 
been engaged for a tour under the man- 
agement of the Canadian Chautauquas 
with headquarters at Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 

The Walton Pyre Guild Players were 
announced for a program for the How- 
ard Community Church on Oct. 25 and 
26. 

Arnold Isolany, pupil of Frank Wal- 
ler, has been engaged as tenor soloist 
at St. James Episcopal Choir, which 
is under the direction of Leo Sowerby. 

Carlyle Bennett, tenor, and Arnold 
Isolany, tenor, both from Frank Wal- 
ler’s studios, were tied in the finals 
of the Atwater Kent City Contest this 
week. Mr. Bennett won. 

The Opera Department, under the 
direction of Frank Waller, is preparing 
“Carmen” and “Don Giovanni” for per- 
formances in Central Theatre early in 
December. 

Eunice Steen, graduate of the Col- 
lege, sang the title réle in “Mme But- 
terfly” with the American Opera Com- 
pany, presented on the evening of 
Oct. 8. 


Grace Nelson Gives Excellent Recital in 
Chicago 


CHIcaGo, Nov. 3.—An exceptionally 
gifted yong Chicago pianist was heard 
in Grace Nelson, who played in Kimball 
Hall on Oct. 17. Miss Nelson seemingly 
has all the requisites for a career. Her 
facility, both in leggiero technic, as in 
Debussy’s “Refiets dans l’eau” and 
Liszt’s “Au bord d’une source,” as well 
as in larger style, such as Liapounoff’s 
“Lesghinka” and the “Orage” of Liszt, 
was unusual. Miss Nelson’s tone is ca- 
pable of wide variations of color, and 
though her depth of feeling is yet some- 
what immature, she nevertheless gave 
arresting performances of the above 
pieces, as well as of Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Sonata and two Brahms’ Inter- 
mezzi. A. G. 


Appear in Joint Recital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 3.—Naomi Harris, 
soprano, and Harold Van Horne, pian- 
ist, appeared in the Young American 
Artist Series in Curtiss Hall on Oct. 17. 
Mr. Van Horne is one of the most pop- 
ular of young resident pianists, and re- 
peated his previous successes on this 
occasion. Miss Harris’ singing was 
somewhat impaired, owing to a severe 
cold. A. G. 
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CHICAGO LAUNCHES 
MUSIC FOUNDATION 


Organization Acquiring New 
Opera House to Make 
City Artistic Center 


CHIcaGo, Nov. 5.—Announcement was 
made here today of the organization 
of the Chicago Music Foundation, 
whose purpose is to collect a fund the 
income of which shall be used “in 
producing grand opera in Chicago, in 
educating and training talented persons 
in the musical art, and in doing other 
things to make Chicago an operatic and 
musical center.” Organized under a 
perpetual trust fund, its trustees are 
Stanley Field, John F. Gilchrist, 
Ernest R. Graham, Samuel Insull, 
Samuel Insull, Jr., George F. Mitchel 
and Herman Waldeck. 

The new Civic Opera house im- 
mediately becomes the property of the 
foundation through the action of pre- 
ferred stockholders in donating 3750 
shares of preferred stock ($375,000) 
for its purposes. This was the gift of 
a group consisting of Messrs. Stanley 
Field, Ernest R. Graham, Edward F. 
Swift, Donald R. McLennan, Bernard 
A. Eckhart, C. Ward Seabury, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Insull and Samuel 
Insull, Jr.; 2000 other shares have been 
placed at the disposal of the cor- 
poration, a total of more than a half 
a million dollars to be used in wiping 
out the obligations of the building. 
Gifts and bequests of preferred stock 
by other holders are being solicited by 
the foundation that it may sooner be 
in a position to carry on the work for 
which it was organized. Other dona- 
tions of money or securities are also 
being urged. ALBERT GOLDBERG. 





Chicago School Offers Lectures on Mu- 
sic Appreciation 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The Gunn School 
of Music announces a Course in Music 
Appreciation, to be conducted by Albert 
Goldberg. Representative works will 
be presented by visiting artists and 
through the medium of reproducing 
piano and phonograph records. Pro- 
motional credit is to be granted Chi- 
cago public school teachers for comple- 
tion of this course. 


Chicago Voice Teacher In Italy With 
Students 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Ellen Kinsman 
Mann, Chicago voice teacher, has ar- 
rived in Italy with the group of stu- 
dents which will constitute a study 
class for the next six months. 
Florence will be the headquarters of 
the party until Christmas, when they 
will spend two or more months in 
Berlin, returning to America in April, 
via London and Paris. The six young 
women in the class will have daily 
lessons with Mrs. Mann, coaching with 
famous European instructors and daily 
language lessons, in addition to sight- 
seeing. The members of the class in- 
clude Edith Mansfield, Anita Foster, 
Florence Getz, Frances Heher and 
Emily and Helen Sommers. 


The Chicago People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, P. Marinus Paulsen, director, 
announces seven Sunday concerts for 
the coming season, at the Stevens 
Eighth Street Theater. 
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HUGE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 
TO ASSEMBLE IN CHICAGO 





Hollis Dann Is Selected to Conduct 
National Organization for 
Second Time 


Dr. Hollis Dann, head of the depart- 
ment of Music Education at New York 
University School of Education has 
been selected for the second time to con- 
duct the National High School Chorus 
in Chicago on March 28. Four hun- 
dred singers selected from high schools 
all over the country will comprise the 
chorus. Frederick Alexander of Ypsil- 
anti, Mich., will serve as guest con- 
ductor. The concert will be given dur- 
ing the Music Supervisors National 
Conference as the culmination of a 
winter’s work on the part of a large 
number of music supervisors and high 
school pupils all over the country. It 
will be given in the Auditorium, until 
recently the home of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 

The widespread interest and enthus- 
iasm aroused by the work of the first 
National High School Chorus at Chi- 
cago in 1928, is responsible for the for- 
mation of the second this winter. The 
first chorus was limited to 308 voices. 
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being made to broadcast and to record 
the program. 

In order to insure the national char- 
acter of the chorus each State is allotted 
a quota of chorus members based on 
the high school enrollment, except that 
each state will be allowed a minimum 
of two members. And each will be 
given until Dec. 1 to fill its quota. 
After that members will be chosen from 
applications on file from any State re- 
gardless of the allotment, until all sec- 
tions of the chorus are filled. 

Robert Lee Osburn, director of mu- 
sic at Proviso High School, Maywood, 
Ill., and Choral Director of the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Session is in charge of 
the organization of the chorus. All ap- 
plications for admission should be ad- 
dressed to him. The chorus will as- 
semble in Chicago on Monday morning, 
March 24 and will rehearse twice daily 
until Friday, March 28. 


Composer- Violinist to Give Recital 


Ronald Murat, violinist, who is to 
give a New York recital at Town Hall 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 23, is a na- 
tive of Warsaw, Poland, and came to 
this country in 1922. He has studied 
the violin with Edouard Dethier, Louis 
Svecenski and Leopold Auer and musi- 


LOUISE HOMER TO OPEN 
NEW BARBIZON-PLAZA 





Club Recital Series to Present Twice 
Number of Concerts as in 
Former Years 


Mme. Louise Homer will be the 
soloist at the dedication exercises of 
the new Barbizon-Plaza, when the con- 
cert auditorium at Sixth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 800, is opened on March 5. 

The third annual series of recitals 
at the Barbizon, 140 East 63rd Street, 
was opened on October 30 with a re- 
cital by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
in a two piano program. Twice the 
number of concerts will be offered as 
in previous seasons; consisting of two 
series of eight concerts each. 

The following artists have been en- 
gaged: Hizi Koyke, Japanese opera so- 
prano, Nov. 6; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
Nov. 13; Alberto Salvi, harpist, assisted 
by Ethel Luening. soprano, Nov. 20; 
George Morgan, baritone, and Devora 
Nadworney, contralto, Nov. 27; Joseph- 
ine Lucchese, soprano, Dec. 4; Russian 
Symphonic Choir, Dec. 11; Ernest 


Smith, violinist, Jan. 8; Myra Hess, 
Jan. 15; the Society of Ancient 
Instruments, Jan. 22; Renee Chemet, 
violinist, Jan. 29; Hans Kindler, ’cell- 
ist, Feb. 5; Paul Althouse, tenor, Feb. 
12; Povla Frijsh, soprano, Feb. 19; 
Alexander Kipnis, basso of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, Feb. 26. 





Paderewski’s First New York Concer‘ 
to Be Given Jan. 25 


Ignace Paderewski’s first New York 
recital is now scheduled for Jan. 2). 
A second recital is announced for 


May. The pianist’s tour is scheduled 
to begin in Harrisburg on Jan. 3. Re- 
citals will be given in fifty cities. The 
complete list included Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Toronto, Brooklyn, Philade!- 
phia, Baltimore, Springfield, Boston, 
Andover, New York, Raleigh, Char- 
lotte, Atlanta, Birmingham, Shreve- 
port, Fort Worth, Houston, San An- 
gelo, Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Los An- 
geles, Pomona, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Portland, Spokane, Butte, 
Helena, Salt Lake City, Denver, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, St. Joseph, Lawrence, 
Sioux City, Ames, Chicago, Cedar 
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Music the Solution of Problems 
of Present-Day Mechanized Lives 


THLE TEETER TTT RELL eee 





National Recreation Con- 
gress Seeking Foil for Dis- 
crepancies in Our Mode of 
Life, Advocates More and 
Longer Play Hours— 
Noted Speakers at Meeting 


OUISVILLE, KY., Nov. 5—The 

problems of music in a machine age 
were discussed at the Sixteenth Nation- 
al Recreation Congress, which met in 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 14-19, under the 
auspices of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. Never 
before has creative expression through 
music been so needed as at the present, 
the 600 delegates agreed. The shorter 
work-day and the monotony of the 
average job demand increasing oppor- 
tunities for a rich and inspiring use of 
leisure time. Municipalities and schools, 
parents and music leaders face an im- 
portant responsibility for stimulating 
and aiding music education. 

“More amateur music makers” was 
the answer the Congress also gave to 
the question of the growing mechaniza- 
tion of music and the consequent dearth 
of opportunities for professional ex- 
pression. Augustus D. Zanzig, director 
of the National Music Study of the 
Playground Association, declared that 
amateur performance must be the chief 
outlet for the “new, numerous genera- 
tion of singers and players’ who are 
growing up throughout the country. 

“All but a small percentage of the 
present adult musicians have been 
thrown out of employment by the ‘talk- 
ies’ and the like,” he pointed out. “The 
vocational outlets have been closed ex- 
cept to a very few most talented per- 
formers. But, given proper oppor- 
tunities and leadership, first in the 
schools and then in the community, 
young people will be amateurs in the 
original meaning of the word, with a 
striving for excellence in choice and 
performance and with everlasting de- 
light. 

Radio Raises Standards 


“Despite the remarkable develop- 
ments in mechanical reproduction of 
music, and partly because of them, 
there are likely to be more people sing- 
ing and playing for the love of doing 
so than ever before in the United 
States,” Mr. Zanzig asserted. “Stand- 
ards of performance are being raised 
very encouragingly through broadcast- 
ing and phonograph records of excellent 
singing and playing, as well as through 
more intelligent teaching.” 

Mr. Zanzig, formerly instructor in 
music at Harvard University, has 
visited more than sixty cities through- 
out the United States during the past 
year in the interests of the National 
Music Study. “The chief evidence of 
the recent growth of interest in ama- 
teur music is in the public high schools 
where thousands of boys and girls are 
rehearsing daily in choruses and or- 
chestras,” he stated. “Some of these 
are singing or playing the best music 
with amazing skill, insight and love. 

“The greatest need in community mu- 
sic,” Mr. Zanzig said, “is for edequate 
leadership which is professional in ex- 
pertness but amateur in spirit. There 
must also be funds to provide for the 
naintenance of one or more community 
o-chestras, choruses and bands in each 
e 


mmunity. These funds may be pro- 


vided directly from the city treasury, 
as in Portland, Me., and Milwaukee,” 
he stated. “The latter city has appro- 
priated three thousand dollars for the 
support of a Young People’s Symphony 
Orchestra consisting of graduates of 
the high school. In New Haven, Jack- 
sonville, and a few other places, the 
city Recreation Department provides 
funds for similar organizations. In 
other cities the Board of Education sup- 
ports community musical organizations 
as extensions of its normal work in the 
schools. Other sources of support are 
the Community Chest, churches, music 
clubs, settlements, and industries. 

“However, adequate leadership is so 
rare, and large organizations like 
choruses and orchestras are so depend- 
ent for continuance upon successful 
public performances, that it is extreme- 
ly important to cultivate in schools, 
homes and elsewhere an interest in 
singing or playing in small, informal 
groups. In some cities the public li- 
braries offer free circulation of suitable 
musie for such groups.” 


Erskine Raps College Music 


John Erskine, author, musician, and 
director of the Juilliard Foundation, ad- 
dressed the Congress on “Amateur Mu- 
sic and Recreation.” ‘Manual labor 
and practice of the arts and crafts are 
essential to the completion of our hap- 
piness, the education of our souls,” he 
said. “But we make little or no allow- 
ance for this in our community life 
and in our universities. The amateur 
musician, who may show fair progress 
before he goes to college, will receive 
no encouragement in the university, or 
almost none. Credit is given for learn- 
ing the dates of Beethoven’s birth and 
death, but none is given for playing 
Beethoven. American high schools are 
doing a much better job at music edu- 
cation than the colleges,” he said. 

In Mr. Erskine’s opinion, the reason 
why musical intelligence and patronage 
are more widespread in Europe than 
here is that good schools for music 
training were established abroad from 
sixty to one hundred years ago. Amer- 
ica has no dearth of musical talent, but 
only lack of opportunity for its training 
and expression, he said. Talented young 
people desert the home community for 
New York, Chicago and other large 
centers of musical culture because they 
need encouragement, competition, and 
proper facilities. He advocated the 
building of an opera house in every 
State capital. 

The movement for public recreation, 
Mr. Erskine predicted, will prove in- 
valuable in mobilizing those who have 
music training to carry on as amateurs 
in their communities. “Most of us are 
amateur automobile drivers, and most 
of us are able to write well enough to 
suit our purposes. Why should we not 
also be amateur musicians, artists, and 
craftsmen?” he asked. 


Mrs. Edison Urges Home Music 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, in a message 
to the convention on “Leisure and Con- 
tentment” named music, gardening, 
and nature study as the recreations 
which offer the most abiding satisfac- 
tion. “Music is the very soul of recrea- 
tion in the home,” said the inventor’s 
wife. “There is a real problem in how 
the music activities of the playground 
and school and community center may 
best serve the interests of the home. 
Children who learn to play instruments 


under community auspices should be 
encouraged to bring home that knowl- 
edge and help to form a family or- 
chestra. 

“When a family are singing or play- 
ing instruments together, they are find- 
ing the rarest sort of comradeship. It 
is the act of producing something in 
common, and not so much the quality 
of the performance that is valuable. 
Doing means more than merely listen- 
ing. Yet the radio and mechanical 
musical instruments do have a contri- 
bution to make to home recreation, if 
the family listens to them with the 
idea of knowing what is being played, 
and of building up for themselves a 
mutual interest in music appreciation.” 

Among the discussion leaders at a 
section meeting on music was W. J. 
Sanford, Jr., director of recreation in 
Dalton, Mass., who expressed the be- 
lief that through a municipal mu- 
sic program the jealousies of individual 
music studios can be wiped out and the 
pupils be furnished with an incentive 
to enter the municipal orchestra, band, 
or opera company. “When elderly peo- 
ple will travel for seven or eight miles 
every night in order that they may not 
miss an opera rehearsal, and when 
clerks, stenographers, pawn-brokers 
and others will practice night after 
night in rehearsals in a symphony or- 
chestra just for the fun of doing it, 
and way out on the edge of the city, in 
one of the poorest sections, I hear a 
little girl playing a phonograph record 
of one of the selections in the music 
memory contest, I know that we are 
providing nourishment for the spirit 
and disproving that art is ‘high-brow’ 
stuff,” he said. 


Josephine Lucchese and Eleanor Pain- 
ter with Philadelphia Opera Company 


The two operas to be presented by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


during the month of November, at the 
Academy of Music, under the baton of 
Mlynarski, will be “Madama Butter- 
fly,” on Nov. 14, and “Lakme” on Nov. 
28. Eleanor Painter will be heard in 
the title réle of the former, in which 
she has had a personal success in Ger- 
many. When “Lakme” is presented on 
Thanksgiving evening, Josephine Luc- 
chese will sing the name part. It is the 
object of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, recently affiliated with the 
Curtis Institute of Music, to present 
several revivals as well as new operas 
during each season. 





Suzanne Kenyon Booked for Tour 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, has been 
booked by her managers, the Culbert- 
son Concert Management, for a tour 
beginning at Brainard, Minn., which 
will take her as far as South Dakota. 
Other States visited will be Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Nebraska. Miss Kenyon spe- 
cializes in costume recitals. 





Dr. William C. Carl Presents “Elijah” 


Under the leadership of Dr. William 
C. Carl, organist and choirmaster of the 


First Presbyterian Church at Fifth 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” were sung 
on the evening of Oct. 27 by an aug- 
mented choir. The soloists were Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Edgar 
Schofield, baritone. This is the first of a 
series of musical services to be given 
on the first Sunday of each month un- 
der Dr. Carl’s direction. 
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Symphony’s New First 
Cellist Will Teach at 
Chicago Musical College 





Ennio Bolognini, ’Cellist of the Chicago 
Symphony 


Ennio Bolognini, from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, who has been engaged by 
Frederick Stock as first ’cellist with 
the Chicago Symphony, succeeding Al- 
fred Wallenstein, will be associated 
with the Chicago Musical College and 
will spend several hours a week teach- 
ing in that institution. Signor Bolog- 
nini is a brother of Remo Bolognini, 
formerly a violinist in the Chicago 
Symphony, now concertizing in Eu- 
rope. His teaching will be in addition 
to his duties with the orchestra. 


Emma Otero to Sing at Biltmore 
Musicale 

Emma Otero, soprano, whose début 
was made at Carnegie Hall, Oct. 14, 
has been reengaged for the Biltmore 
Morning Musicales on Nov. 8. Miss 
Otero appeared there last season with 
Louis Graveure. She has been engaged 
for two concerts in Washington, one 
for the series of programs under the 
auspices of Mrs. Greene, and one for the 
morning musicales at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Other recitals have been ar- 
ranged for Montclair, Richmond, and 
Jersey City. 


Many Dates Booked for Allen Jones 
Allen Jones, tenor, will be soloist 
with the Chaminade Women’s Chorus 
in Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music, 
on Nov. 20. This appearance comes 
between Mr. Jones’ reengagement in 
Greenwich, Conn., and a performance 
of “Elijah” in Pittsburgh with the 
Mendelssohn Choir of that city under 
Ernest Lunt. The tenor will sing in 
Watertown, N. Y., on Nov. 12, on the 
Community Concert Course there, and 
on Dec. 3, will appear in joint recital 
with Grace Leslie, soprano, on a 
similar course in Webster, Mass. An 
operatic costume recital will be given 
by Mr. Jones and Ethel Fox, soprano, 
on the Community Concert Course of 
Williamsport, Pa., on Jan. 7. 


Adesdi Chorus to Present New Works 


The Adesdi Chorus of forty women’s 
voices will give two recitals in the 
Town Hall, one on Dec. 22 and the 
other April 15. Margarete Dessoff, di- 
rector, has returned from Europe, 
bringing a number of new choral works 
which will be sung here. 








New York Teachers 
Return to Studios 
After Stay Abroad 








In Munich Last Summer: From Left to 

Right, Elinor McLellan, Inga Wank, con- 

tralto, Mary Loy, soprano and Walter 
Kiesewetter 


Elinor McLellan and Walter Kiese- 
wetter, prominent New York vocal 
instructors, have resumed teaching in 
New York after a summer spent 
abroad. While enjoying their vacation 
in Munich, Miss McLellan and Mr. 
Kiesewetter also gave time to teaching 
a group of their American pupils who 
accompanied them on their European 
trip. Among these pupils were Inga 
Wank, contralto, and Mary Loy, so- 
prano, who appear with them in the 
above snapshot. 


Dalcroze Institute to Produce Musical 
Tableaux 


“Les Premiers Souvenirs,” a poem in 
eurythemics for chamber orchestra, 
eurythemics choir, vocal quartet and 
narrator, will be produced for the first 
time in America next spring by the 
American Institute of Dalcroze Eury- 
themics. The text is by Jacques Chene- 
viere, the music by Emil Jaques Dal- 
croze. 

As the title implies, it is a series of 
“first memories,” or childhood impres- 
sions. There are seventeen tableaux, 
each descriptive of first impressions in 


the life of an average child. A moving 
pageant of children on the stage, a 
quartet of women’s voices and an in- 
strumental background furnished by a 
small orchestra illustrate the memories 
recalled by a narrator offstage yet vis- 
ible to the audience. 


Another Tour for Johnson and Gordon 


The Copley office will again present 
J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don in programs of Negro spirituals 
this season. Last year these singers 
appeared from coast to coast and also 
enjoyed an enthusiastic reception in 
England. On the recent visit of Prime 
Minister MacDonald they were invited 


to give a special program in his honor. 

Taylor Gordon’s autobiography 
“Born to Be,” just off the Covici-Friede 
Press, seems to be headed for the ranks 
of the season’s best sellers. 
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La Forge Pupils Sing at Great Neck 


Frank La Forge and two of his pu- 
pils, Mary Duncan Wiemann, soprano, 
and Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
were heard in recital at Great Neck, 
Long Island, on the evening of Oct. 18, 
by a large audience. Miss Wiemann 
was particularly successful in Mr. La 
Forge’s “Hills.” Mr. van Hoesen was 
heard in three groups which revealed 
his voice to excellent advantage. Mr. 
La Forge played a group of solos in 
addition to the accompaniments, win- 
ning much applause from the audience. 





Stojowski Resumes His Teaching 


Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent 
pianist and teacher, has just returned 
from Poland, where he appeared in sev- 
eral recitals and was soloist with the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, on 
Oct. 4, playing his own “Prologue, 
Scherzo and Variations.” Mr. Stojow- 
ski went directly to Poland from Seattle, 
Wash., where early in September he 
concluded his summer classes. He has 
now resumed his classes in New York 
City. 


Jeffrey Mark Begins Lectures at 
Mannes School 


Lectures on the history of music at 
the David Mannes Music School began 
the last week of October under Jeffrey 
Mark, English composer and writer 
on music, who joined the faculty this 
season. Mr. Mark, a graduate of Ox- 
ford University, and a student subse- 
quently at the Royal College of Music 
in London under Charles Wood, R. O. 
Morris, Sir C. V. Stanford, S. Vaughn 
Williams and H. C. Colles, was an as- 
sistant editor of the third edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians and formerly was chief of the 
Music Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. He has recently returned 
to America after some time spent in 
England. 

Orchestras at the David Mannes 
Music School began their rehearsals the 
last week of October, with the senior 
group led again by Paul Stassevitch, 
and the juniors directed by Harold 
Berkley. The chorus under George 
Newell meets for its first hour this sea- 
son early in November. 


Sciarretti School of Music Re-opens 


Alberto V. Sciarretti has re-opened 
his studio at Carnegie Hall with a 
large enrollment. A committee com- 
prising Theophil Wendt, Alberto Sciar- 
retti, Cesare Sodero and Salvatore 
Sciarretti have awarded the scholarship 
for voice offered by the Sciarretti 
School of Music to Vincenzo Gangitano, 
and honorable mention to Florence 
Claxton and Aldo Bertene. 


Glazounoff to Be Greeted at Pier 


A committee of distinguished musi- 
cians and composers will meet the 
Rochambeau, due from Cherbourg, 
Nov. 14 or 15, on which Alexander 
Glazounoff, Russian composer, has em- 
barked for his first visit to the United 
States. Mr. Glazounoff’s visit here 
will be limited to eight weeks, as the 
Soviet Government has ordered his re- 
turn to Leningrad before Jan. 25, to 
resume his duties as head of the Con- 
servatoire. He will conduct his own 
piano concerto at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Tuesday evening, Dec. 3. 





Queens Organization to Aid Gifted 
Students 


The Queens Symphony Society, John 
De Bueris, conductor and founder, will 
foster opportunities for talented young 
musicians without cost. Students 16 


years of age and over are invited to 
apply to Josephine De Bueris, 50-42 
102nd Street, Corona, Long Island, 
N. Y. 


Ellerman-Coxe Pupil Scores 
Irene Dunne, pupil of the Ellerman- 
Coxe studios, recently scored a success 
in the role of Magnolia in the Chicago 
“Show Boat” company. 





Bruno Huhn Entertains 


Bruno Huhn entertained his friends 
at his home in New York on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 27. During the after- 
noon two of his pupils were heard, Mrs. 


Alfred Strauss, soprano, of Banning, 
Cal., singing German and French songs 
and Barrett Maus, baritone, of To- 
ronto, singing English songs. Mr. Huhn 
played the accompaniments for both 
singers. 


Chicago Scholarship Awarded 
CuicaGgo, Nov. 5.—The Civic League 
has awarded the Joseph T. Park $500. 
Music Scholarship to Thomas J. 


Hagarty, eighteen-year-old resident of 
Harvey, Ill. The Park award, the 
first of a series of scholarships to be 
given by the League, -entitles - the 
winner to a course of music study. 
The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Miriam Stone. 


The six contestants chosen for final 
appearances in the Chicago Civic Opera 
European scholarship contests are Edith 


Trewartha, Helen Ornstein, Dorothy 
Detweiler, Lydia Mihm, Frances Glick- 
man and Agatha Lewis. Three winners 
will be selected by Manager Herbert 
M. Johnson, Musical Director Giorgio 
Polacco and Roberto Moranzoni, con- 
ductor. 


Yalkovsky’s European Tour Postponed 
in View of American Engagements 


Isabelle Yalkovsky, the brilliant 
young pianist, is beginning to wonder 
whether she will ever play in Europe, 
for every time plans are made for 
European appearances, some unusual 
opportunity in America causes her to 
postpone her overseas concerts. Last 
January, when it was arranged she 
should make her début in Europe she 
was chosen by the Schubert Memorial 
to appear in Carnegie Hall with the 
New York Philharmonic under Willem 
Mengelberg. 

Her second cancellation of Euro- 
pean plans occurred when she was en- 
gaged as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Detroit Orchestra 
for pairs of regular symphony concerts 
in October and November, respectively. 
A third attempt to arrange for post- 
poned European appearances, in the 
spring of 1930, was frustrated when 
the Cleveland Orchestra engaged Miss 
Yalkovsky for a pair of Symphony 
concerts in March. A number of re- 
cital engagements now being negotiated 
for will take Miss Yalkovsky as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 


Artist Pupils of Huss 
Studios Give First 
of Season’s Programs 








Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 


The first event of the fall season by 
artist pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss took place on October 25, 
when Viola Steimann, soprano, artist 
pupil of Mrs. Huss, gave a concert at 
Wyoming Lodge, in Westchester, N. Y., 
assisted by William Sinclair Craig, 
pianist, artist pupil of Mr. Huss, and 
Dorothy Steel, violinist, a pupil of 
George Porter Smith. Miss Ste 
mann’s program numbers indicated a 
flair for the German Lieder, and she 
reached the climax of achievement in 
Schumann’s exacting “Mondnacht.” In 
all her work there was noticeable a 
pure, unforced singing tone and the 
striving for artistic objectivity found 
rarely in the average young artisti 
aspirant. Jeanette Weidman, another 
artist pupil of Mr. Huss, played sym 
pathetic accompaniments for the Misses 
Steimann and Steel. Mr. Craig has 
a singing touch and played with appr: 
ciation of the inner meaning a Chopin 
group, three pieces by his teacher, 
Valse in A major, “Moonlight on Lake 
Como” and “Joy of Autumn,” a new 
Mazurka by E. Marion Sexton, the 
Brahms G minor Rhapsody, and the 
Schubert-Taussig “Marche Militaire.” 

The Huss Music Club, composed of 
Huss pupils, past and present, enters 
on a season of interesting events which 
will include special composers’ programs 
and addresses by well-known musicians. 
There will also be the specially planned 
“rehearsal meetings” for students only, 
at which they will map out and re- 
hearse the programs for the season, 
read papers prepared by the members, 
ard talk over their work. 


The 
features 


Ensemble which 
Brahms’ “Liebeslieder 
Waltzes” will make two tours during 
the coming season which will take them 
Minnesota. The En 
semble consists of Esther Dale, so 
prano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Jerome Swin 
ford, baritone. The De Packh En 
semble of twelve instruments con 
tributes the accompaniments. 


Liebeslieder 


as far west as 


Adelaide Berkman, Chicago pianist, 
pupil of Weingarten, will make he 


New York début at Steinway Hall o1 
the evening of Nov. 22. 
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SHEAF of fifteen discs from the 
Columbia Laboratories brings some 
records of unusual interest. Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano, sings two Schubert 
songs, “Sei Mir Gegriisst” and “An die 
Musik,” accompanied by orchestra, on 
a twelve-inch disc. They are not par- 
ticularly striking. Miss Lehmann has 
a way of opening and shutting her 
tones like the swell-box of an organ; 
that is not attractive. Also, these are 
not Schubert’s most interesting lieder. 
Alexander Kipnis sings the “Eve- 
ning Star” from “Tannhiauser” and 
the King’s Prayer from “Lohengrin” 
on a twelve-inch disc. The former is 
well done, but Mr. Kipnis is obviously 
holding in his voice, which rather mili- 
tates against the best effect. The 
Prayer, however, is a masterpiece and 
the immense volume of this splendid 
voice is given full rein. One seldom 
hears such a superb piece of singing. 
Both have orchestral accompaniment. 
On a ten-inch disc are recorded two 
numbers from Donizetti’s lovely and 
neglected “Don Pasquale,” the duet 
“Tornami a Dir,” sung by Aurora Ret- 
tore, soprano, and Dino Borgioli, tenor, 
and “Sogni Soave,” sung by the latter. 
Miss Rettore has what may, con- 
jecturally, be a lovely voice if Mr. 
Borgioli would let her be heard, but 
he is evidently one of those tenors who 
doesn’t propose to let anyone else have 
a chance when he is in the ring. The 
duet is, consequently, overbalanced. In 
his solo, Mr. Borgioli exhibits a voice 
of fine quality, but he yells on every 
occasion, and he is also one of the anti- 
legato league so dear to the contempo- 
rary Italian operatic heart. 

Two otherwise fine records by 
Charles Hackett, our American tenor, 
and the best Almaviva the Disc-Rimi- 
nator has ever heard, are somewhat 
spoiled by finical pronunciation. The 
songs are “The World Is Waiting for 
the Sunrise” by Seitz-Lockhart, and 
“I Look Into Your Garden” by Wood- 
Wilmot. The disc is a ten-inch one 
with orchestral accompaniment for both 
numbers. 

Anna Case has made two very good 
ten-inch records of Irish songs, “The 
Red Lark” arranged by Fischer, and 
“Doreen” by McGee. Both have piano 
accompaniment. Miss Case’s high 
notes are especially lovely, and if her 
enunciation is sometime over-careful, 
it is always clear. 

Riccardo Stracciari, once of the 
Metropolitan and later of the Chicago 
opera, has sung very beautifully “Il 
Balen” from “Trovatore” and Barna- 
ba’s Barcarolle from “Gioconda,” the 
latter with chorus. Both have orches- 
tral accompaniment. A very good ten- 
inch dise, this. 

Fraser Gange, either by accident or 
intention, has recorded two popular 
if over-sentimental songs on a _ ten- 
inch disc, “The Blind Plowman” by 
Halland Clarke and Bruno Huhn’s set- 
ting of Henley’s “Invictus.” Admirers 
of this type of song will take great 
joy of these records, as Mr. Gange 
undoubtedly wrings the last drop of 
emotion out of both widely contrasted 
numbers. Arthur Berg is at the piano 
in both cases. 

Of violin numbers, Yelli d’Aranyi 
has made an exceedingly good record 
of A. Walter Kramer’s “Silhouette,” 
which should attain wide popularity. 
Miss d’Aranyi’s tone is rich, but she 
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is inclined slightly to oversentimental- 
i Bergh is at the piano 
for this. On the other side is the 
Andante from a Nardini Concerto with 
Coenraad Bos at the piamo. The dise 
is a twelve-inch. 

Efrem Zimbalist contributes Sara- 
sate’s “Zapateado,” a marvel of tech- 
nical speed, and the familiar Drigo 
Serenade, both accompanied by Em- 
manuel Bay. Both are exquisite bits of 
playing finely recorded. 

Descending in the violinistic scale, 
we have two records on a twelve-inch 
disc by Felix Salmond, ‘cellist, with 
piano accompaniment, Popper’s Gavotte 
in D, and a Melodie by Bridge. Both 
are very good, the Gavotte being, per- 
haps, a shade more interesting of the 
two. 

On a ten-inch disc, Percy Grainger 
plays what is called a “Ramble on 
Love” on themes from “Rosenkavalier.” 
This bears a striking resemblance to 
the “Potpourris” om operas popular 
with our grandmothers. Mr. Grainger 
“rambles” from the fimal duet im the 
opera along flowery paths of arpeggies 
and full chords, through bits of the 
finale to Act. I, and other choice mor- 


sals. For this sort of thing it is very 
well done. 
ERDIS “Traviata” is the latest 
complete opera received. It is an 


imported Columbia recording, Nos. 2-A 
and 2-B, of the Columbia Operatic 
Series. The entire opera without cuts 
excepting those observed in stage per- 
formances, is recorded on fifteen 
double-sided twelve-inch dises im two 
albums, the first, of eight dises taking 
you as far as “Di Provenza”™ im Act II. 
The cast includes Mercedes Capsir in 
the title-réle, Lionello Cecil as Alfredo, 
Carlo Galeffi as Germont, and the 
lesser réles assumed by Ida Conti, who 
doubles as Flora and Annina; Giusepp! 


Nessi, Salvatore Baccaloni, Aristide 
Baracchi and N. Villa. The chorus is 


from La Scala, the orchestra is the 
Milan Symphony and the conductor, 
Cavaliere Lorenzo Molajoli. 

Too much of praise cannot be said 
of this set. The singing throughout 
is superlatively good. Mme. Capsir, 
who has not been heard in America, 
has a voice of great beauty and enor- 
mous range even if there is at times, 
something left to be desired im the 
matter of production. Mr. Cecil has a 
fine tenor voice. He is apparently 
afraid, however, that he will not be 
heard and his refrain sung, supposedly, 
off stage during the “Sempre Libera,” 
is apparently done with his nose im the 
microphone. Otherwise his work is 
excellent. Of the magnificent Carlo 
Galeffi, so well remembered both for 
his singing and acting when here with 
the Chicago forces in 1919 (also one 
performance of “Traviata” long ago at 
the Metropolitan) one must speak only 
with highest praise. The voice is still 
superb and his production of faultless 
perfection. Such crisp enunciation, 
too, is seldom heard anywhere. The 
chorus, orchestra and conducting are 
all that amyone could wish. It is the 
greatest of treats to be able to loll 
in a chair with a cigarette and hear 
such a fine operatic performance. 

Columbia Masterworks No. 22, is the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony re- 
corded on three lI2-imch dises by a 
Symphony Orchestra under Franz 


Sehalk. It is excellent in every way, 
the slow movement being especially 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, it 
is, perhaps the best symphonic record- 
img which the Disc-Riminator has 
heard. 

Four fine Gold Seal recordings of 
the Brunswick company on two double 
dises, include Marie Tiffany, soprano, 
and Katheryn Meisle, contralto, sing- 
ing Hawthorne’s “Whispering Hope” 
and the hackneyed Barcarolle from 
“Contes d’Hoffmann.” The former is, 
the better of the two. Both have or- 
ehestral accompaniment. The other 
dise is by Mario Chamlee who sings 
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Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” with violin 
obbligato by Frederic Fradkin, and 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Lolita.” Both are 
sung in Italian and both are excellent 
recordings of good _ semi-classical 
pieces. 

From the Edison Laboratories comes 
a fine double 12-inch disc by Carl 
Flesch, violinist, who plays the Vieux- 
temps Reverie Op. 22, accompanied 
by Raymond Bauman, and Hubay’s 
“Hjere Kati” with the same accom- 
panist. These are  well-contrasted 
numbers extremely well played and 
are, as well, excellent examples of the 
sharp Edison recording. 





26 Engagements In 
Edward Johnson’s 
Two Months’ Tour 





Simce Edward Johnson’s return to 
this side of the Atlantic, when he doffed 
the Italian translation of Edoardo di 
Giovanni for the original Edward John- 
som, he has appeared as leading tenor 
with the Chicago Opera Company, the 
Los Angeles and the San Francisco 
Companies. He has had four consecu- 
tive seasons as leading tenor with the 
Eckstein forces at Ravinia, Ill., during 
the summer, where he created a num- 
ber of new réles. Mr. Johnson will 
continue his eighth and ninth consecu- 
tive seasons with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York City and 
om tour, returning for operatic work 
with the Metropolitan in January, 
1930, following the present protracted 
concert tour of the minimum of 26 
recitals from the current October to 
December. 

His 1929 concert tour included two 
appearances with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 7iand 9, two 
concerts in St. Louis, Mo., on Nov. 
2 and 3, a recital with the Women’s 
Club of Louisville, Ky., another recital 
with the Winnetka Music Club in the 
new Trier Auditorium near Chicago, a 
recital in Boston, Mass., and another 
im Cabell Hall at the University of 
Virginia, in Charlottesville, Va. Other 
institutions of learning have engaged 
Mr. Johnson for recitals, one at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., another 
at the Montclair High School in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and at the Elmwood Music 
Hall in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prior to his return to the Metropoli- 
tam Company after the Christmas holi- 
days, Mr. Johnson is appearing in an 
extemsive series of concerts in Canada. 
Following a concert in Sackville, N. B., 
on Oct. 7, Mr. Johnson appeared with 
the Halifax Philharmonic Society in 
Halifax, N. S., on Oct. 9. His next 
concert was in the “sweet Evangeline 
eountry” at Acadia University at Wolf- 
ville, N. S., on Oct. 11; Oct. 14 found 
him giving a recital for the Ladies 
Morning Musicale at the Imperial 
Theater, St. John, N. B., and on the 
17th a recital in Ottawa, Ontario. On 
the 19th he appeared in recital in 
Kingston, Ontario, and on the 20th in 





Edward Johnson, Tenor of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company 


Montreal. He then went to give a 
recital in Quebec and a few days later 
was heard in Massey Hall, Toronto. 
Other Canadian appearances included 
London and Winnipeg. 

Mr. Johnson has continued to create 
American and world operatic premieres, 
adding to the long list started in Italy 
and continued in various opera houses 
throughout the world. Last season 
operatic audiences heard him create 
the new Pizzetti opera, “Fra Gherar- 
do,” at the Metropolitan. The world 
premiere of “The King’s Henchman” 
was so happy a vehicle that Mr. John- 
son has continued to be the only in- 
terpreter of the leading réle in “The 
King’s Henchman” since he created it 
in February, 1927, at the Metropolitan. 
He has also enjoyed the honor of being 
the only interpreter of the rdéle of 
Pélleas since joining the company. 
Other outstanding operas in the Metro- 
politan Company associated with Mr. 
Johnson which, as in Pélleas, he shares 
with Lucrezia Bori, are “The Love 
of Three Kings” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Mr. Johnson shared another 
opera with Miss Bori—which was new 
to his repertoire—this summer at 
Ravinia in Puccini's “La Rondine,”’ 
which was such a big success that it 
had to be given five times. An equal 
Ravinia success this year was the 
sharing of operatic honors with Yvonne 
Gall in the first presentation there of 
“Fedora.” 





moderns. 





postpaid. 





IMDORTED RECORDS 


The Gramophone Shop’s Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Re- 
corded Music is now available. 
of records listing thousands of compositions covering musical his- 
tory from the earliest Florentines up to the present day ultra- 
Electrical recordings made 
organizations and artists of Europe and America make this unique 
representing our immense stock, 
amazing gramophone record antkology in the world. 


214 page catalogue, 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
47 East 47th Street, New York City 


Call or write for this wonder book 


by the foremost musical 


the most 
Price 25c. 


Wickersham 6751 
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Acclaimed as (Guest with 
Orchestra — Concert 


Series Begins 


PITTSBURGH, PENN., Nov. 3.—When 
an eminent conductor publicly kisses 
a young woman piano soloist and a 


capacity audience of 4000 goes into ec- 
stasies over the performance, even 
though it be on a Sunday evening, 
Pittsburgh has “arrived” at the point 
where lawsuits and reformers no 
longer represent enlightened musical 
opinion. ‘these things occurred at the 
season’s first concert of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, under the guest-leadership 
of Walter Damrosch, who is_ very 
popular here. Elias Breeskin had 
thoroughly trained the fine body of 
men and Mr. Damrosch led the concert 
in Syria Mosque on Oct. 2/, in the fol- 
lowing program: 

Symphony No. 5 in B Flat, Glaz- 
ounoff; Dance of the Blessed Spirits, 
from “Orpheus,” Gluck; Entrance of 
the Little Fauns, Pierné; Concerto in 
B Flat Minor, Tschaikovsky; Wotan’s 
Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, 
Wagner. 

The orchestra played as it has never 
played before and the beginning of the 
fourth season brought full public senti- 
ment to the fore. The soloist was a 
young pianist, Pescha Kagan, from 
Washington, Penn., who had previously 
played here twice in concert, and who 
on this occasion created a furore. She 
had the endorsement of Mr. Damrosch, 
who planted the osculatory apprecia- 
tion on her brow after the concerto, 
which was exceptionally well per- 
formed. When the concert opened and 
as the conductor appeared on the plat- 
form, the entire audience of one accord 
arose to greet him, standing while the 
embarrassed director did the best he 
could. Then he led the men through 
the fine program which appealed 
strongly to the audience, as tumul- 
tuous and prolonged applause attested. 
The Pittsburgh Orchestra grows apace 
and each concert emphasizes its strong 
hoid on the public. 


Pittsburgh Recitals 


One of the finest recitals in recent 
years took place in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Oct. 25, when the Art Society 
opened its season with a recital by 
Richard Bonelli, baritone, with Fred- 
erick Schauwecker at the piano. The 
singer gave an excellent program, sung 
with rare intelligence, and delighting 
the discriminating audience which 
always attends the Art Society func- 


tions. Mr. Schauwecker played a 
group of solos and was cordially 
received. 


To open her long series of concerts 
for the season of 1929-1930, May 
Beegle, on Oct. 21, in Syria Mosque, 
presented, in joint recital, Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, and Paul Kochanski, 
violinist. Both artists were superb and 
in a lengthy program established, or 
rather, renewed the impressions of 
earlier seasons which has stamped 
them both as artists of the first calibre. 
Charles Lurvey was at the piano for 
Mme. Muzio and Pierre Luboshutz for 
Mr. Kochanski. The program was 
well done and many, many encores 
were given. 

Old times were recalled, when, on 
Oct. 22, in Memorial Hall, the Tuesday 
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Musical Club presented Kurt Paur, 
pianist, in a fine recital. The pianist’s 
father, Emil Paur, was conductor of 
the old Pittsburgh Orchestra from 1904 
to 1910. The young man’s prowess 
was ably displayed and he acquitted 
himself with honor. 

Dr. Casper P. Koch gave his Sunday 
afternoon organ recital in Northside 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 20. At this 
concert he was assisted by Adaline 
Burdette, soprano. Compositions of 
Marianne Genet and of Harvey Gaul, 
Pittsburgh composers, were on the 
program. Dr. Koch and Dr. Charles 
Heinroth, the latter at Carnegie Hall, 
have renewed their weekly free organ 
recitals, which are always attended by 
large audiences. 

The Musicians Club held its October 
meeting on the twenty-eighth at the 
Plaza Restaurant, with President Ralph 
Lewando presiding. An address was 
made by Dr. Will Earhart, director of 
music in the Pittsburgh public schools, 
on his 1929 trip to Europe, with special 
emphasis on the convention of music 
educators held in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. The club voted a subscription to 
the scholarship for the training of 
American students of the carillon 
school in Belgium, and also voted a 
voluntary subscription to the treasury 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

An interesting piano recital was 
given by Helene Welker at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, on Oct. 28. 

Wm. E. BENSWANGER 


Sterling Artists’ Bureau Lists Many 
Attractions for Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 5.—Frieda 
Mueller Sterling, head of the Sterling 
Artists’ Bureau, announces under her 
management this season Bell Ritchie, 
singer of Celtic folksongs; Harold 
Hodge, baritone, Beulah Landon, violin- 
ist; Eunice Vaughan, a “singer of 
charm”; Ruth Linrud, singing harpist; 
Russell Rizer, tenor, and the Zoellner 
String Quartet. In addition to these 
musical attractions, she is presenting a 
number of lecturers, among them John 
V. A. Weaver, Paul Jordan Smith, 
Margaret Spring-Rice and _ Irving 
Pichel and several novelties, including 
Jules Allen, “the singing cowboy,” and 
Bathie Stuart in New Zealand and 
Maori folk talks. 


Maria Koussevitzky Returns from 
European Tour 


Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, has re- 
turned from her European trip, dur- 
ing which she was soloist with the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra in 
four concerts and broadcast over the 
Polish Radio Company network. She 
is booked for a number of appearances, 
including one in the Penn Athletic 
Club series, Philadelphia, and concerts 
in Richmond, Va.,. New York, Detroit 
and Boston. 
Alix Young Maruchess to Play 

Hindemith Sonata 


Alix Young Maruchess will give a 
recital of music for the viola and viola 
d’amore at Steinway Hall, Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 20, assisted by Frank 
Bibb at the piano and harpsichord. She 
will play the Hindemith Kleine Sonata 
for viola d’amore and piano, in addition 
to other interesting novelties. Mme. 
Maruchess has been engaged for simi- 
lar recitals at the Knox School, Harvey 
School, the Edith Snow Series in 
Worcester, and at Elmira, N. Y. 


Portable Lighting Device 
Controls Stage Effects 
in Chicago Opera House 








The electric switch box can be carried 
on the shoulder of the chief electrician 


A feature of the new Chicago Civic 
Opera House, which opened its doors to 
the public Monday, Nov. 4, is the ex- 
traordinary lighting equipment which 
has been installed to give the most com- 
plete stage effects. 

Although miles of wire and scores of 
switchboards and connections are neces- 
sary for the lighting system, there is 
nothing intricate about its manipula- 
tion. A portable central switching sta- 
tion, which is swung over the shoulder 
of the chief electrician, does the work. 
By plugging in at any switch outlet 
that happens to be convenient backstage 
this individual controls every light used 
in the productions. 


Young Pianist Scores in Johnstown, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Nov. 5.—Willard 
Noel, fourteen year old pianist, gave a 
successful recital in Library Hall, play- 
ing works by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Brahms and Scharwenka. Eloquent 
personality and technical attainment 
characterized her work. She is a pupil 
of Mrs. George Hay. 





Ralph Wolfe Opens Season 


Ralph Wolfe, Virginian pianist, had 
the distinction of being the first artist 
under the Annie Friedberg manage- 
ment to open the concert season. He 
gave a recital at St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N. Y., on Sept. 30. 


Charles Naegele Touring Europe 


Charles Naegele, pianist, is making 
a concert tour of Italy, Austria and 
Germany. He will return for recitals 
in eastern Canada, followed by engage- 
ments in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York. On Jan. 7 he will give a recital 
in Carnegie Hall, his first New York 
appearance in three years. 


LENERS TO APPEAR HERE 





Quartet to Bring Famous Violin on 
First American Tour 


The Lener String Quartet of Buda- 
pest will make its first appearance in 
America in a series of five concerts in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 12, 22, 27, and 
Dec. 14 and 20. Music lovers will have 
the opportunity to hear for the first 
time the famous “Graffuhle” Stradi- 
varius played by Jeno Lener, first vio- 
lin of the ensemble. The instrumen: 
was one of five intended for King 
Philip of Spain. The label is date 
1709, the best period of the master. 

A year and a half ago in Zurich, th: 
Leners discovered the famous Stradi- 
varius, owned by Hug & Co., who had 
refused many favorable offers, as they 
did not wish to see the instrument 
wasted in the hands of a collector 0: 
a mediocre artist. The quartet wa 
permitted to give a performance using 
the “Graffuhle”—the first time it had 
been heard in public in 220 years. The 
enthusiasm of the owners was such 
that the instrument was turned over to 
the Lener Quartet for concert pur- 
poses. 


San-Malo Honored by the Pope and 
Mussolini 


The Italian concert tour of San-Malo, 
the Panamanian violinist, has _ been 
marked by private programs for the 
Pope and for Mussolini, according to a 
cablegram received by Charles L. Wag- 
ner, who has the artist under contract 
for the coming season. After his audi- 
ence with the Pope, San-Malo had the 
highest blessing of the church bestowed 
on him. At the celebrated Villa Tor- 
lonia, San-Malo played an hour and a 
half for Mussolini. He has offered to 
sponsor San-Malo’s next concert ap- 
pearance in Rome. The violinist’s only 
New York recital this season will be 
at Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving 
afternoon. 


Shreveport’s Auditorium to Be 
Dedicated 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 5.—The Mu- 
nicipal Memorial Auditorium here will 
be dedicated on Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 
Artists booked for recitals in the new 
hall are Fritz Kreisler, on Nov. 15, and 
Paderewski, on Jan. 27. Other attrac- 
tions to be offered are the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, Dec. 25 and 26, 
and the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
March 10 and 11. 
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Closing Week Brings Favor- 
ite Stars and Local Singers 
to Hearing in Well-Known 
Operas—“Manon,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Martha” Sung 
to Capacity Audiences 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—-The Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Association brought 
its sixth season to a close with a per- 
formance of Massenet’s “Manon” on 
Oct. 14. Shrine Auditorium rang with 
acclamations of Schipa’s artistry. It 
was a wonderful evening for the tenor, 
who sang with a suavity and finish 
of style all his own, quite justifying 
the management’s choice of this thread- 
bare score as a climax to a singularly 
successful season. Queena Mario, in 
the title role, was a close second in 
the plaudits of the audience. She en- 
acted the part of the heroine with rare 
charm and sang with beauty of tone. 
Rothier was a dignified Count, and De 
Luca a resonant voiced Lescaut. Geat- 
ano Merola, general director, conducted 
and gave the most spirited performance 
of his allotment. 

All of the performances attracted 
large audiences, and several found the 
$.R.0. sign hung out before the first 
curtain. Among those of lighter cali- 
ber, none provided a more charming 
picture than von Flotow’s “Martha.” 
Mario and Schipa again headed the 
cast, with the tenor again carrying off 
first honors for his unforgettable sing- 
ing of the “M’Appari” aria. The so- 
prano was a little too tremulous at 
times, with a tendency to stray from 
the correct pitch. “The Last Rose of 
Summer” was a signal for loud ap- 
plause, although no new standards were 
set in its delivery. 

Lenore Ivey, a Los Angeles singer, 
essayed the role of Nancy, playing with 
vivacity and charm. Vocally, she left 
much to be desired. Karl Riedel con- 
ducted and extracted every ounce of 
vitality from the score. 


“Rigoletto” a Worthy Climax 


Verdi’s “Rigoletto” received its in- 
evitable performance on the following 
Monday evening, and in some ways 
marked the zenith of the season. The 
chief reason for a superior perform- 
ance was due to Pietro Cimini’s pres- 
ence at the conductor’s desk. Cimini 
knows his Verdi, and in addition to 
feeling the drama of the text, he thinks 
orchestrally and builds up a climax of 
tone that never fails to rouse the 
hearer. 

The Rigoletto was Giuseppe Danise; 
Nina Morgana did some excellent sing- 
ing as Gilda, and Lauri-Volpi made 
a plausible-looking Duke. His singing 
of “La donna e mobile” evoked a loud 
and long demonstration. Rothier was 
well cast as Sparafucile, and Eva At- 
kinson was a sprightly Maddalena. 

“Haensel und Gretel” and “Pagli- 
acci” were offered as a double bill on 
Wednesday, but the management made 
the mistake of mating works of too 
divergent a character. As a conse- 
quence, the audience suffered a rude 
awakening from the world of make- 
believe into which the enchanted tale 
had led it. Queena Mario and Lenore 
Ivey made an excellent team as Haensel 
and Gretel, and Kathryn Meisle was 
a witch of awful mien. Riedel was 
the conductor. Of the “Pagliacci” per- 
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Sixth Season of Los Angeles Opera 
Is Crowned with Merited Success 





formance about the only moment one 
cares to remember was that in which 
Lauri-Volpi poured out his grief in 
“Ridi, ridi.” Cimini conducted, but 
even he could do lttle to dispel the 
gloom. 


Morgana Reveals Artistry 


No finer singing of the engagement 
was heard than that delivered by Nina 
Morgana as Rosina in Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” This soprano brought 
sprightliness and charm to her char- 
acterization, and no more perfect runs, 
staccati and trills have been heard here 
in many a day. Schipa essayed the role 
of the Count in his inimitable manner 
and De Luca was a rollicking Figaro. 
Rothier was an excellent Don Basilio. 
Cimini conducted. 

The familiar tones of “Trovatore” 
drew another full house on Saturday 
night. It was Rethberg’s last appear- 
ance, and her farewell was a warm 
one. She sang the music of Leonora 


- superbly and made a gorgeous picture. 


Lauri-Volpi had the part of Manrico 
and delivered himself of his highest 
and loudest tones. Kathryn Meisle was 
Azucena; Danise, the Count, and Hilda 
Romain, Inez. Merola conducted. The 
success of the season has given an im- 
petus to the forthcoming orchestra and 
concert season which will open this 
month. H. D. CRAIN. 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Society Meets in 
Boston 


Boston, Nov. 5.—The Pianoforte 
Teachers’ Society of Boston held its 
first monthly meeting on Oct. 14 at the 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
Joseph Brinkman, of Chicago, played 
an enjoyable program of teaching ma- 
terial selected from the publications of 
Clayton F. Summy. Mrs. Jane Russell 
Colpitt is president of the society. 


Maazel Starts Tour Auspiciously 


BRISTOL, VA., Oct. 30.—The opening 
of the Maazel tour took place here last 
night, when the gifted young pianist 
made a deep impression in a taxing re- 
cital program. His principal offerings 
were Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood,” Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor and 
a group of the same composer’s pre- 
ludes. There was such enthusiasm at 
the close that the player was recalled 
again and again and obliged to add 
seven extras. 


Fisk Jubilee Singers to Give New York 
Recitals 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers are engaged 
for the Town Hall Membership Course 
on Friday afternoon, Dec. 6, and will 
give a public concert in New York 
shortly after that date. They are now 
a male quintet, having added Luther 
King, tenor, who will sing a group of 
solos on each program. These singers 
had a remarkable triumph in the Hol- 
lywood Bowl last August, where they 
were the first Negroes ever to appear. 


Miss Florence Duryea, representa- 
tive of the National Music League, 
sailed recently for Cairo, Egypt, 
whence she will start on a two months’ 
trip through Mediterranean countries, 
returning to this country late in De- 
cember. 


KNABE HOUSE CELEBRATES 





Fifty Years on Fifth Avenue Made Oc- 
casion for Receptions and Tableaux 


The William Knabe Company will 
celebrate during the month of Novem- 
ber Fifty Years of Music on Fifth 
Avenue. A series of receptions and 
tableaux will feature the various cul- 
tural interests of the city. In its long 
history as the oldest music firm on 
Fifth Avenue, the Knabe Company re- 
calls its first abode at 112 Fifth Ave- 
nue and its subsequent moves from Six- 
teenth to Nineteenth Streets, from 
Nineteenth to Twentieth, thence to 
Thirty-ninth, and to its present home 
at Ampico Hall on Forty-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

In connection with its home on Twen- 
tieth Street was the famous Knabe 
Hall seating 800, which witnessed 
many of the important musical events 
of the time, and it was there that Von 
Biilow, D’Albert, Carreno, Sauer, and 
many other famous artists performed. 
Among other great names with whom 
its musical history in the city is linked 
are those of Tchaikowsky, Puccini, 


Saint Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, Ham- 
bourg, Richard Strauss, Leschetizky, 
Humperdinck. In the musical life of 


the city, the Knabe firm functioned not 
only as a piano house but as an im- 
presario to the arts. The founder of 
the company was William Knabe, who 
started making pianos in Baltimore in 
1837, ninety-two years ago. 


Ernesto Bertimen to Give Recitals With 
Duo-Art Piano 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, whose 
playing together with the Duo-Art 
piano was an outstanding feature in 
the musical world several years ago, 
will appear again this season with the 
famous reproducing piano. Mr. Berit- 
men will play in most of the larger cities 
of the East and Middle West, both 
alone and together with the Duo-Art. 
This will be arranged so as not to in- 
terfere with Mr. Bertmen’s activities 
at the La Forge-Berimen Studios of 
New York, where he will teach the en- 
tire season. Mr. Bertimen will give his 
New York recital in Town Hall on 
March 1, and soon after that he will go 
to Havana for another master class and 
a series of lectures, appearing also in 
concert in the Cuban city. 


Noted Contralto to Sing in Brooklyn 


Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, con- 
tralto, known from her appearances 
with the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany, has just been booked by her man- 
ager, Annie Friedberg, to sing at the 
Brooklyn Arion Concert at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Dec. 5. 


Boston Manager Has Full Schedule 


In addition to extensive bookings 
throughout New England for his artists, 
Aaron Richmond, the Boston concert 
manager, announces the following 
schedule of concerts to take place under 
his management in Boston: 


Nov. 14, Royal Dadmun, Jordan Hall: 
Nov. 16, Frederic Tillotson, Jordan Hall; 
Nov. 17, Maier and Pattison, two-piano re- 
citalists, Repertory Theater; Nov. 19, Mar- 
cel Grandjany, French harpist, Steinert 
Hall; Nov. 20, Musical Art Quartet, Jordan 
Hall; Nov. 22, Marguerite D’Alvarez, con- 
tralto, Jordan Hall: Nov. 25, Thelma Given, 
violinist, Jordan Hall; Nov, 26, Rita Neve, 
English pianist, Jordan Hall: Dec. 2, Gil 
Valeriano, Spanish tenor, Jordan Hall: 
Dec. 3, Kreutzberg and Georgi, dancers, 
Symphony Hall; Dec. 4, Compinsky Trio, 
Jordan Hall: Dec. 7, Felix Fox, pianist, 
Jordan Hall; Dec. 8, Russian Symphonic 
Choir, Symphony Hall; Dec. 12, A. Josef 
Alexander, pianist, Jordan Hall. 
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BOSTON ANTICIPATING 
GALA OPERA SEASON 


Many Notable Artists on 
Roster of Cosmopolitan 
Company 


Boston, Nov. 5—There will be an 
abundance of grand opera in this city 
this season if present plans material- 
ize. The Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
of Boston will make its debut at the 
Arlington Theatre on Nov. 11. Plans 
for the permanent foundation of a new 
Boston Grand Opera Company were 
formulated recently. The supporters 
are Hon. James M. Curley, Mrs. Henry 
Lee Higginson, 2nd, Mrs. Salisbury 
Tuckerman, Courtenay Guild, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent V. Hubbard, Mrs. Horace 
Binney and other well known Bos- 
tonians interested in musical develop- 
ment. This, with the regular season 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 


early in 1930 and Mme. Leginska’s 
Opera Company in English, will give 
Greater Boston’s music lovers ample 
and adequate presentations of grand 
opera. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
will recruit its orchestra and chorus 
from musicians of note who reside in 
this city. Rehearsals have been in 
progress for the past six months with 
an earnestness which denotes an artis- 
tic fulfillment of purpose. 

The list of sopranos includes: Bianca 
Saroya and Giuseppina Lucchese; 
Dorothy Speare, a Bostonian, famous 
as an author, playwright and opera 
star; Iride Pilla, another Bostonian, 
who sang in Italy, making her de- 
but in Andrea Chenier in Novara, 
coached by the composer Umberto 
Giordano himself; Clara Shear, from 
Malden, formerly with the Chicago 
Opera Company; Luisa Tosi, who sang 
Lucia at the Theatre Colon in Buenos 
Aires with Gigli of the Metropolitan. 

The mezzos hail Lydia Van Gilder 
as their standard bearer from Indiana. 
Berta Swan, an Oregonian, Louise 
Bernhardt, from Melrose, both under 
the Hammerstein management, and 
Rose Zulalian, from Revere, Mass., com- 
plete the singers of the lower register. 

The tenors include G. Radaelli, lead- 
ing artist of La Scala; Dimitri Onofrei 
and Fernando Bertini, formerly of the 
San Carlo Company; Giuseppe de 
Angelis and Francesco ‘Curci. 

Among the baritones, Mario Valle 





and Joseph Royer are old acquain- 
tances of the opera public; Martino 
Rossi, recently with the Cincinnati 


Opera Festival, and Hector De Lara, 
a Mexican artist, are the surprises 
among the deeper range singers; Natale 
Cervi, an Italian, and Ivan Ismailov, a 
Russian, bassos, complete the roster of 
the artists, to which must be added the 
names of at least five comprimarios, 
men and women, interpreters of the 
smaller parts. 

The musical direction of the company 
rests in the hands of Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
of the French-Italian Opera Company, 
and Boston’s own Frank Barone. Ben- 
nie Altieri, of the San Carlo, is the 
stage manager. 

A chorus of sixty excellent voices 
and orchestra of forty musicians, all 
from Boston, complete the personnel of 
the company. Wee ae 
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RODZINSKI BEGINS 
LOS ANGELES YEAR 


Welcomed at Official Début 
as Conductor of Symphony 
In Gala Concert 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—The musical 
season gained decided impetus with 
the opening of the orchestral concerts 
under the new conductor, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, on the evening of Oct. 24. 
It was a gala occasion in every sense 
of the word, and although Dr. Rod- 
zinski is not a complete stranger to 
Los Angeles, the beginning of his offi- 
cial leadership created an atmosphere 
of expectancy that culminated in a 
great ovation for conductor and men 
before the program was half over. 

The program ranged from Bach to 
Respighi, Beethoven’s Overture, “‘Leon- 
ore” No. 3, opening the program. 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor was 
played with suavity and finish of style, 
preparing the way for a Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor by Bach, arranged 
by Julius Wertheim. Two Nocturnes, 
“Clouds” and “Festivals,” by Debussy, 
proved Rodzinski’s facility in works of 
this type. Respighi’s “Roman Fes- 
tivals,” heard at the Bow! last summer, 
seemed to gain on a second hearing. 

Rodzinski’s début provided, by all 
odds, the most exciting opening which 
the Philharmonic has had in years. 
His coming has greatly stimulated in- 
terest in the organization, and without 
discounting too generously the fickle- 
ness of the public, one may safely 
prophesy more liberal support for the 
orchestra, which W. A. Clark now 
maintains to the tune of a million 
dollars every five years. A man of 
dynamic personality, sincerity of pur- 
pose and musicianship should provide 
music that would fill any hall in town. 
Rodzinski appears to be such a man. 

L. E. Behymer opened his Tuesday 
evening course with the recital appear- 
ance of Mary Lewis on Oct. 29. She 
proffered a stereotyped program with 
Elimer Zoller at the piano. The audi- 
ence included many celebrities in the 
music and film world. 

The Columbia Opera Company, or- 
ganized by Alexander Bevani and 
financed largely by Los Angeles capi- 
tal, will begin a three weeks’ season 
in the Biltmore Hotel on Dec. 2. The 
organization, designed to take the place 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
which no longer tours the West, will 
be composed largely of singers from 
Italy, with a’ sprinkling of America 
artists, and will operate for a season 
of twenty weeks on the Pacific Coast 
as far East as Denver. 

Arthur Alexander, composer and 
conductor, has been engaged to conduct 
the concerts of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony, rehearsals beginning this 
month. Mrs. H. C. Underwood has 
been lately elected president of the 
organization, which is now in its thirty- 
fifth year. The personnel of the or- 
chestra consists of eighty musicians. 

H. D. C. 








Martha Attwood for Armistice Day 
Program 

Martha Attwood, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
chosen to celebrate Armistice Day in 
song in the General Motors Hour on 
WEAF. This distinction has been 
conferred on her because of her appear- 
ances as featured soloist at American 
Legion conventions in Paris, San An- 
tonio and last year in Washington. 
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Give Concert in 
Conn. 


La Forge Pupils 
Derby, 


Frank La Forge and two of his 
pupils were heard in concert in Derby, 
Conn., on Friday, Nov. 1. Mary Tip- 
pett, soprano, and Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, were the singers and 
this was a reengagement for them 
both, having appeared in Derby last 
year with great success. Miss Tippett 
sang with much delicacy and employed 
her fine coloratura voice skillfully. Mr. 
van Hoesen, who is well known as a 
concert baritone, sang with his usual 
artistry. Miss Tippett and Mr. van 
Hoesen gave excellent performances of 
two duets at the close of the program. 
Mr. La Forge’s solos as well as his 
accompaniments were much appre- 
ciated. 


Brilliant Series for New Orleans 


New ORLEANS, Nov. 5—The Philhar- 
monic Society announces a series of 
seven concerts for the current season, 
two of which will be by the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conducting, and the others 
by Gina Pinnera, soprano, Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble, Mischa Elman and 
Giovanni Martinelli. 








Passed Away 











F,. Stuart Mason 


Boston, Nov. 3.—F. Stuart Mason, 
composer, pianist and teacher of mu- 
sic, died in the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital on Oct. 25. Mr. Mason, who 
was one of the best known members of 
the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory, was born in Weymouth, 
Mass., Oct. 21, 1883. After study in 
Boston he went to Paris, where he be- 
came the pupil of Pugno, Phillip and 
Wormser, also with Gedalge and Widor. 
He made his American début in 1910, 
with the Boston Orchestral Club, and 
besides playing as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in 1921, was its guest 
conductor two years later. From 1919 
to 1927, he was conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony. For a number of years 
he was a lecturer on musical subjects 
under the auspices of the Conservatory. 
He had composed songs, piano pieces 
and orchestral suites. 





M. M. IL. Myers 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 3.—M. M. I. 
Myers, pianist-organist-conductor, a 
prominent member of San Francisco 
musical circles, died on Oct. 20, follow- 
ing an operation. Mr. Myers was a 
graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory and at one time wrote music 
criticisms for Boston papers. He was 
a resident of Fresno before coming to 
San Francisco. He was a member of 
the Bohemian Club, conductor of the 
orchestra for Andre Ferrier’s Théatre 
Francaise, teacher of piano and com- 
position, accompanist and organist— 
known and respected for his musician- 
ship as well as his ability as executant. 
He was fifty-eight years of age and is 
survived by his widow. M. M. F. 





Jeannie Winston 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Jean- 
nie Winston, a light opera singer of 
great popularity in the eighties, died 
here in the Garfield Hospital last month. 
Miss Winston, whose real name was 
Janet Bruce, was born in Liverpool of 
Scotch parents, in 1845. As a small 
child she was sent to an aunt in New 
Zealand. Her first interest in the the- 
ater was aroused by seeing a Shakes- 


perian troupe from England. Going to 
Sydney, Australia, she went on the 
stage while still in her middle ’teens. 
While there she married Arthur Bell, 
an Oxford graduate, who was a mem- 
ber of the same company. Miss Win- 
ston came to this country in 1876, and 
became known throughout the East in 
the French operas-comiques popular at 
the time. Her large physique and deep 
speaking voice enabled her to appear to 
advantage in men’s parts, her best- 
known réle being Fra Diavolo. She re- 
tired from the stage about 1894, and 
lived in Italy for several years. She had 
made her home in Washington for over 
twenty years. 





Emmie Busse Tromboni 


San Francisco, Nov. 3.—Emmie 
Busse Tromboni, aged sixty-eight, one- 
time Berlin opera star, died on Oct. 27 
in the Ross General Hospital following 
an extended illness. Until a year ago 
Mme. Tromboni was a prominent voice 
teacher of San Francisco. Before 
coming to America in 1893, she was a 
stellar member of the German Royal 
Opera in Berlin. She came with a 
group of German actors to appear at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago and the 
following year she came to San Fran- 
cisco and sang in German opera at 
the old Baldwin Theatre. M. M. F. 





Salvatore Fucito 


Salvatore Fucito, formerly assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan, and at 
one time accompanist for both Caruso 
and Martinelli, died on Oct. 29, in Beth 
Israel Hospital, New York, following 
an operation. Mr. Fucito was fifty- 
four years old. Born in Italy, he had 
been in this country for fifteen years. 





W. H. Mackie 


William H. Mackie, well known for 
his arrangements of music, dropped 
dead in his office in the National Broad- 
casting Company, New York, on Oct. 
28. Mr. Mackie, who was seventy years 
old is survived ‘by his wife and two 
children. 





Margot P. Frechet 


Margot P. Frechet, radio pianist 
and teacher at the New Orleans 
Conservatory of Music and Dramatic 
Art, was almost instantly killed on 
the morning of Oct. 12, when an auto- 
mobile in which she was riding with 
friends crashed into a standing freight 
train at Shrewsbury crossing, Jefferson 
Highway. 

Miss Frechet, who was twenty- 
three years old, is survived by her 
mother, Mrs. Louise Pamphile Frechet. 

W. S. 





Emil Woolf 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 5.— Emil 
Woolf, for many years a well-known 
violinist in this city, and formerly 
leader of the orchestra at the Nixon 
Theater, died on Oct. 11, at an ad- 
vanced age. Mr. Woolf was a member 
of the Musicians Club of Pittsburgh. 





Ernest Kingswell-Smith 


Ernest Kingswell-Smith, pianist and 
teacher, died at his home in New York 
on Oct. 2. Mr. Kingswell-Smith, who 
was born in Texas, received his train- 
ing under Vernon Spencer and Josef 
Lhevinne. At the time of his death 
he was in charge of the music at Miss 
Mason’s School at Tarrytown. He had 
been for several years a member of the 
faculty of the Brooklyn Conservatory 
of Music. 





Theremin to Be Soloist in “Air- 
phonic” Novelty 


The newest thing in novelties 
will be revealed to New York 
music lovers when the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff 
comes to New York on Dec. 3, 
for on that occasion the first per- 
formance of Schillinger’s “First 
Airphonic Suite, Op. 21” will be 
given, a composition for the R. 
C. A. Theremin and orchestra, 
with Leon Theremin, inventor of 
this instrument, as soloist. 








NEGRO ORCHESTRA 
FOR BALTIMORE 


Charles Harris, Director of 


Municipal Colored Band, 
to Conduct 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 5.—The offer of 
funds for the establishment of a Negro 
symphonic organization, made by a 
public spirited Baltimorean, whose 
identity is not to be revealed, points 
to local progress in musical activity. 
This new feature of municipal musi- 
cal interest, for the movement has the 
sanction of the municipal director of 
music, Frederick R. Huber, again 
places our plan of civic music as a 
unique venture among American munic- 
ipalities. The definite development of 
the proposed plan is awaited with 
interest. As announced, Charles Har- 
ris, Negro, director of the Colored 
Municipal Band, will be the conductor, 
with Gustav Strube, conductor of the 





Baltimore Symphony Orchestra as 
advisor. 
The Lyric Company, Hugh H. 


Young, president, has issued a special 
announcement to its stockholders list- 
ing the improvements made possible 
through volunteer contributions made 
by music patrons and public spirited 
citizens. These improvements repre- 
sent an outlay of $66,400, include an 
enlarged seating capacity, an orchestra 
pit, stage alterations and new dressing 
room facilities. 

The English Singers, Flora Mann, 
Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, Norman 
Stone, Norman Notley and Cuthbert 
Kelley, delighted the audience at the 
Friday afternoon recital, Nov. 1, at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
Motets, madrigals, folksongs, sung 
with delectable style, made up the in- 
teresting program. 


Club Begins Season 


The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, president, began its 
seventh season at the Emerson Hotel, 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 2, with a 
program presented by the national 
winners of the Boston Biennial, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 
Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano; Florence 
Frantz, pianist, and Howard Mitchell, 
’cellist, were heard to fine advantage. 
Virginia Castelle and Lloyd Mitchell, 
accompanists, added to the artistic 
qualities of the recital. The program 
was in charge of Mrs. Rhoda Berry- 
man Tyson and Virginia Castelle. 

Virginia Powell Harriss, former 
critic of the Baltimore Sun, has an- 
nounced the opening of her conce't 
bureau in which she will feature a li* 
of Washington and Baltimore artis's 
in private concerts and recitals. 

F. C. B. 
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